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HENRY WARD BEECHER, ) . 
LYMAN ABBOTT Epitons. 


The Christmas Sunday School Exercise, 
* The Wonderfil Name,” prepared by the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, and containing a Christmas 
Carol, is now ready. It is furnished for 
Sunday Schools in packages of fifty, postage 
paid, for one dollar. Sample copy sent on 
receipt of a 3 cent stamp. 


For twelve dollars we will send Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary and the Christian 
Union for three years to one subscriber, or 
fer one year to three subscribers, See details 
of offer on page 538, 


Mrs, Stowe’s new Serial Story,“ Our Folks 
a Poganuc”’—one of her admirable pictures 
of New England country life—will continue 
through several months, New yearty sub- 
scriptions will be dated from their receipt to 
January 1, 1879. Our readers are invited 
to send us the names of any persons whom 
they think likely to subscribe, to whom we will 
send sample copies free. 


The discourse of Mr. Beecher on Thanks- 
giving Day, in.which he reviewed the perils 
through which the nation has passed, and 
dwelt with peculiar emphasis on the present 
peru of “ Suppressed Repudiation” as at- 
tempted in the passage of the Silver bill, is 
published in pamphlet form, and will be sent 
from this office on receipt of ten cents. The 
trade supplied through the American News 
Company at the usual discount, 


Plevna has fallen! Osman Ghazi (the Vic- 
torious), wounded, and with his garrison reduced 
by sickness and starvation, has surrendered un- 
conditionally. Strategically this means an easy 
march for the invaders wherever they choose to 
go in Bulgaria, and probably opens the way for 
them to Adrianople and beyond, since they still 
hold the Shipka pass. Diplomatically, it com- 
plicates what was already sufficiently complex, 
and must define the policy of England and the 
allied emperors. The situation of Plevna is 
shown in our map of Aug. 29. It was temporarily 


oceupied by the Russians immediately after their 
passage of the Danube, but through their careless- 
ness fell into the hands of the Turks. One or two 
minor attempts to recapture it concentrated 
troops in its vicinity and developed its natural 
defensive strength. Almost before the rival com- 
manders realized the situation it had become the 
Turkish center of operations, and in July an& 
August there took place the protracted and disas- 
trous assaults which so detracted from Russian 
prestige and for a time gave the friends of Tur- 
key some reason for exultation. Learning wis- 
dom from punishment, however, the Russian 
commanders changed their tactics, held what they 
had gained, began a regular siege of the fortress, 
and threatened Turkish communications in all 
directions. Osman saw his supplies dwindling 
and his men dying by scores, and resolved on 
Sunday to make one last effort to cut his way out 
in the direction of Widdin. His conduct of 
the campaign has earned him a high rank 
among the wilitary commanders of _ the 
day, and Western Europe will always honor 
him for his gallantry and skill in defending a 
losing cause. The fall of Erzroum may soon be 
expected in Armenia, as the Russians are pushing 
a tlank movement to cut communication with 
Trebizonde. An attempt at mediation will now 
undoubtedly be made by England; but, under the 
circumstances, it may be considered doubtful if 
Russia will listen to any propositions which muy 
diminish the glory of her campaign. 


Canon Farrar, the well-known author of the 
most popular life of Christ, is now to be added to 
the list of those who hold what we may call the 
doctrine of nescience regarding the future state of 
the impenitent at death. The most gravely impor- 
tant foreign ecclesiastical news of the week is the 
report in our English exchanges of his two ser- 
mons delivered to great throngs in Westminster 
Abbey on this subject. The eminent personality 
of the speaker, the solemn importance of his 
theme, and the special interest it has at this junc- 
ture to American churches, combine to fix public 
attention on these discourses. A brief report of 
them will be found in anothercolumn. The atten- 
tive reader will notice that the strength of these 
sermons lies in their strong assertion and impas- 
sioned appeal rather than in the cogency of any 
argument, either critical or philosophical; but he 
will also recognize the fact that the position and 
character of the preacher and his recognized 
scholarship give to his solemn declaration of the 
true meaning of the words Damnation, Hell and 
Everlasting the force of an argument. Whatever 
may be thought of his conclusions, we believe 
that the pulpit will do well to heed his denuncia- 
tion of the contemptuous manner in which this 
subject is too often treated. 


The destinies of France seem to be dependent 
on the Orleanists in the Senate ; and unfortunately 
the Orleanists do not seem to know their own 
mind. Their principles prevent them from oo- 
operating with the Reactionists; their traditions 
prevent them from combining with the Re- 
publicans. So, though they hold the balance 
of power, they do not know what to do 
with it. Marshal MacMahon cannot as yet get 
them to consent to a new dissolution of the 
House, and the Republicans cannot induce them 
to insist upon a constitutional government reflect- 
ing the declared will of the people. At this writ- 
ing France is without an administration; M.- 
Dufaure has abandoned the attempt to form one, 
because Marshal MacMahon insistéd on retaining 


certain anti-Republican elements in it; and now 
both parties are waiting tosee whether the Senate, 
whose action will be controlled by the Orleanists, 
will consent to a new dissolution as a means 
of forcing the Rapublicans to accept a coalition 
cabinet. If the Orleanists do not yield it is quite 
certain that the Marshal will. 


The vote of the Senate on Friday—41 to 18—to 
go on with the discussion of the silver question 
this week is certainly ominous. It may be that 
of the forty-one some are earnestly in favor of 
paying the debt in the coin which was originally 
borrowed; or that of the seventeen absentees 
enough will be found, added to the eighteen, to 
prevent the passage of a bill of ‘* suppressed 


repudiation” over the President’s veto. Twenty-— 


six votes are necessary to prevent such a disaster, 
and at this writing only twenty-four are absolutely 
certain. These are the senators from Delaware, 
New Jersey, New York and New Engiand, and six 
others. Excepting Lamar, Hill and Kellogg, the 
South is solid for paying the debt with ninety- 
three cents on the dollar; it ought not to be a 
surprise that it is so. The voice of the West is 
yet to be heard. Meanwhile, now is a good time 
to write personal letters to individual senators 
urging them to stand firm for honest payment of 
the nation’s debt. Capital is a sensitive bar- 
ometer; the fact that funding has begun again 
indicates that bond buyers have confidence in the 
final triumph of unalloyed honesty and non- 
depreciated coinage. 


“There is a wide difference between ‘‘ fight” and 
‘*grit.”” The President shows none of the former 
and plenty of the latter. The Senate closed its 
session without acting on his Custom House nomi- 
nations, and a nearly unanimous Republican 
delegation from this state asked him to withdraw 
the names of Roosevelt and Prinze and reappoint 
Arthur and Cornell. The President responded by 
sending in promptly the two former names. He 
declined to dodge the issue; now the Senate will 
have to meet it. The Republican Senators are just 
now somewhat puzzled to know what to do with 
the following plank from the platform of the 
party of 1876. 

Fifth—Under the constitution the President and heads 
of departments are to make nominations for office, the 
Senate is to advise and consent to appointments, and the 
House of Representatives to accuse and prosecute faithless 
officers. The best interests of the public service demand 
that these distinctions be respected, that Senators and 
Representatives who may be judges and accusers should not 
dictate appointments to office. 

Mr. Conkling is reported to have taken his stand 
on the principle that the Senate ought not to 
consent to any removal except for cause shown, 
and that, since no accusations are preferred 
against Messrs. Arthur and Cornell, it ought not 
to consent to new appointments in their place. 


+ Whether the Senate ought to be the judge of re- 


movals may be a question ; but if Senator Conkling 
can incorporate in our unwritten constitution, No 
removals except for cause stated, he will have 
established Civil Service on a firm foundation. 


The passage of a Southern war claim by the 
House, by a party vote, but in a house far from 
full, is possibly an insignificant fact. The amount 
is $40,000; we believe there is no pretense that the 


‘elaimants were Unionists; the claim is based, 


however, on a special promise of Gen. Butler in 
New Orleans that the property in question should 
not be disturbed, a promise disregarded by his 
successor, Gen. Banks. The telegraphic summary 
of the facts indicates a strong case; but, if the 
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United States is going to pay every claimant in 
the South who has a strong case, and the strength 
of the case is to depend on the judgment of an 
average Congress, there will be no limit to the 
raids on the treasury; we shall have to go down 
from silver to beads and buttons in order to pay 
the bills. There is only one possible position safe 
to take; viz. that the ravages of war are irrepa- 
rable, and are not to be repaired out of the public 
funds. 


The course of events in the South does not 
quite sanction President Hayes’s optimist hopes as 
to the public credit of the Southern States. The 
new Constitution of Georgia prohibits the pay- 
ment of the State bonds which were repudiated 
by the last Legislature without investigation; 
there is every indication that Tennessee will pro- 
pose a forced compromise with its creditors, by 
issning new bonds for 60 per cent. of its debt, and 
allowing its creditors to choose between that and 
- nothing: and though we still cling to the belief 
that the State which gave the world a Madison, a 
Jefferson and a Washington will not repudiate, 
the present aspect of political discussion in that 
State is not caleulated to produce a rise in Vir- 
ginia State bonds. Its Governor's message is ad- 
mirable; but its House has just elected as Speaker 
a pronounced Repudiationist. 


Mr. Connolly surrenders. He declares his inno- 
cence of all the Ring frauds; proclaims himself to 
have been the victim of misplaced confidence; 
begs a relenting public to take into consideration 
the fact that he was the first rat to desert the 
sinking ship; but consents to a verdict against 
him for over $8,000,000, the full amount claimed 
by the city. Judge Davis took occasion to 
make some remarks which are worth repeating 
here, in this account of the last of the Ring suits: 

“The history of these trials develops what, I think, the 
history of no civilized nation, and probably of no barbarous 
people, has so clearly developed, the organization of a body 
of public officers for the sole purpose of robbing and plun- 
dering those who had put them in power. The worst 
feature of it all is that the whole body of these conspirators 
go substantially unwhipped of justice. To my 
mind, this presents a spectacle so abhorrent to my notions 
of justice that, in disposing of the last of these cases—as I 
$ 1ppose this to be—I cannot help taking advantage of the 
opportunity to condemn it as a parody of public justice. 
It isa great public wrong that these men should have es- 
caped from all substantial punishment for their crimes.” 


And all the people say, Amen! 


The latest police movement in this city is an 
indication of what a reasonable degree of energy 
and union on the part of ‘‘ law and order” men 
ean accomplish in any community. The Grand 
Jury, under the charges of Judge Davis, are inves- 
tigating the Excise Commissionerers, with a very 
fair prospect that these gentlemen may find them- 
selves indicted for licensing as hotels beermshops 
and restaurants with three beds in the basement 
and the liberty of sending a customer’s horse and 
carriage to a livery stable. The police have had 
orders not to treat receipts for license fees given 
by the Board as equivalent to licenses, and last 
week several hundreds of unlicensed liquor-sellers 
were arrested. Only 1,600 licenses have been 
granted since last May; and it is estimated that 
there are some 3,400 applicants who have not been 
licensed and over half as many more liquor dealers 
who have not even applied for licenses. We beg to 
call the attention of those of our readers who have 
been perturbed by the late utterances of the 
Christian Union on the temperance question to 
this practical result of acting on the principles 
which it has laid down. 


Suicide has become almost an epidemic. Last 
week’s papers report seven cases in this city and 
vicinity. This does not compare with the famous 
suicidal mania of 1793, when 1,300 cases were re- 
ported in Paris; but it is both shocking and sig- 
nificant in such a community as ours. The news- 
papers, by publishing details of each suicide, 
incite imitators; but the real causes lie deeper. 
Luxury, political agitation, gambling, and other 
influences which at once excite the brain and 
weaken the will power, are recognized by the 
medical authorities as causes, and they have 
all been operating in our community. Of the 
suicides reported last week, one was a church 
treasurer, one formerly a railway president, and 
one a gentleman without business, but of educa- 


tion and large wealth. History shows that 
culture without religion operates to promote 
suicide. This mania carried off some of the best 
men of Rome in its degenerating days, and in 
Paris, where there is plenty of culture and little 
religion, the proportion of suicides is 1 to every 
2,700 inhabitants, while in London, where the 
religion is greater and the culture less, it is but 
1 to every 21,000. 


A SCHOOL OF PERJURY. 


HE conviction and sentence of Mr. Robert L. 

Case, of this city, for the crime of swearing 
to false statements in respect to the insurance com- 
pany of which he was the president, affords a 
pathetic illustration of the justice and the in- 
justice of human society. There is no doubt that 
the statement was false, and that he knew that 
it was so, though possibly how false it was he 
might not have known; but there is also no 
doubt that he is not more guilty in this respect 
than scores of men who have suffered no other 
penalty than the very small one inflicted by their 
own opiated consciences. 

The frequency with which oaths are adminis- 
tered has had the effect to destroy all their sacred- 
ness in the eyes of the greater portion of those who 
take them. Mr. Case is not one whit more guilty 
than scores of men who daily take oaths without 
even stopping to consider whether what they swear 
toistrue or not. Society first multiplies oaths till 
they are meaningless, then carelessly condones 
the perjury; finally discovers the evil of the of- 
fense she has been creating, and seizes one culprit, 
not more guilty than his fellows, to make an ex- 
ample of him, and an exemplification of her own 
virtue. 

In the resolutions drawn by Senator Conkling 
and passed by the Rochester Convention last Sep- 
tember, it was stated that there were 140,000 
officers of different kinds in the State of New 
York alone. This number being nearly one- 
seventh of all the voters, it seems ineredible; yet 
it is safe to assume that Mr. Conkling had care- 
fully examined the subject, and that the state- 
ment is correct. All these officers take an oatl 
to discharge their duties faithfully. A very large 
proportion of them renew these oaths year by 
year. Probably 20,000 official oaths would be a 
sinall number for each year. Immigrants to an 
average number of not less than 200,000 arrive at 
New York annually. All heads of families in 
these, and all single men and women. are obliged 
to take a custom-house oath. Their number may 
be set down safely at 75,000. The number of 
custom-house oaths taken upon the entry of mer- 
chandise in the regular way can hardly be less 
than 100 aday. As two or three oaths must be 
taken on each entry, this would amount to 30,000 
per annum. The number of affidavits taken in 
judicial proceedings, or appended to official re- 
ports, or otherwise required by law, in this state, 
cannot possibly be less than 50,000 per annum; it 
more probably exceeds 100,000, but we wish to be 
within limits. Besides these, there are a vast nuim- 
ber of oaths not particularly specified, such as the 
oath taken on obtaining passports, the oath taken 
upon election chullenges, military oaths, and affi- 
davits taken without authority of law for private 
uses, such as proofs of loss under insurance, rail- 
road claims, ete., of which there are a great num- 
ber. We purposely omit all account of oaths 
regularly taken in courts of justice, which doubt- 
less exceed 100,000 per annum. Exclusive of these, 
the miscellaneous oaths not above enumerated 
cannot be less than 10,000 per annum, and are 
much more likely to reach 25,000. 

It will thus be seen that on a fair average 
estimate the number of oaths taken in this state 
alone every year, entirely outside of courts of jus- 
tice, must be 185,000, and may be over 250,000. 
This state, of course, concentrates within its 
limits business disproportioned to its population; 
but after making a liberal allowance for that fact 
it is not unlikely that the number of oaths taken 
here amounts to nearly one-fifth of the total num- 
ber taken in the United States. Upon that basis, 
however, the annual number of oaths taken in 
the Union would amount to from 1,000,000 to 
1,250,000. 

We believe that Mr. Case denied that he took 
any oath; according to his account he simply 


signed the statement which was subsequently | 


published as sworn to. However this fact may 
be, it is certain that it is an exceedingly common 
practice for notaries and commissioners to certify 
to affidavits which were never sworn to before 
them. It is no uncommon practice for a notary 
to furnish affidavits, sixty or seventy at a time, in 
blank, with his signature at the foot of the jurat; 
nor fora very respectable commissioner to sign 
affidavits in blank when the party making the 
affidavit has delayed his arrival, or for any other 
reason the commissioner wishes to avoid trouble. 
It is legitimate to add that oaths taken outside of 
a court of justice are not merely seldom adminis- 
tered with solemnity—they never are, except in 
rare cases where a commissioner is called in to 
frighten some poor and ignorant person. 

The true remedy for the constant perpetration 
of the crime of which Mr. Case is sentenced to 
suffer the penalty of a constantly violated law is 
to abolish about a million of the superfluous and 
unmeaning oaths which a demoralizing law now 
imposes upon a people who are none too careful of 
the requirements of truth, and certainly do not 
need to be systematically educated to reyard it 
more lightly. 


WHERE IS CHRIST’S CHURCH? 

T was a number of years ago; but we have 

- never forgotten the lesson. We were walking 
along the streets of New York City; one of those 
‘* babes” out of whose mouth God has ordained 
praise was our companion. ‘‘ Papa,” said he, 
‘whose church is that?” ‘* Dr. Thompson’s.” 
Presently again: ‘* Whose church is that?” ‘* Mr. 
Frothingham’s.” Whose is that?” Dr. Hast- 
ing’s.” ‘* Well! where is Christ's church?” Sure 
enough—where is Christ’s church’ Here is the 
Presbyterian, and here the Episcopal, and here 
the Methodist, and here the Congregational; but 
where is Christ’s church? 

No vital organization can exist without some- 
thing more than mere good fellowship to unite it. 
Fellowship makes only an invertebrate social 
gathering. A Christian church must have a 
Christian back bone; the wheel must have a hub 
in which all the spokes center; the planetary sys- 
tem must all revolve about some sort of sun. 

The law of gravitation that holds together the 
Roman Catholic denomination is attraction to 
the Church itself. One may entertain what per- 
sonal faith he will, he is not ostracised if he stands 
for the Church; witness hundreds of unbelieving 
priests in France and Italy. One may be a stal- 
wart defender of the Catholic faith—he is not to 
be endured if he falters in his supreme allegiance 
to the papal head; witness all liberal teachers in 
Romish pulpits from the days of Savonarola to 
those of Father Curci. Allegiance to a church 
secures unity, but it sacrifices liberty. 

In the Protestant denominations the center- 
piece is a creed. The members of the various 
Protestant sects are united in their several organi- 
zations by intellectual agreement in a system of 
theology. If a man grows away from this sys- 
tem he is turned out of the Church, as was Prof. 
Swing; he quietly withdraws, as did Prof. Milli- 
ken, or he remains on sufferance, as—-well, we will 
not be personal. Allegiance to a creed secures in- 
dependence, but it sacrifices unity. There are as 
many creeds as there are types of mind, schools 
of thought, temperaments in experience. Prot- 
estantism is free; but it lacks unity. 

Christ’s church is one; Christ’s church is free. 
The Lord is the Prince of Peace; he is the Liber- 
ator. There must be some better bond of or- 
ganization than either that which sacrifices free- 
dom to unity or that which sacrifices unity to 
freedom. Whereis Chrisz’s church? 

The center-piece of Christ’s church is neither a 
hierarchy nor a creed; the bond that is to bind 
together the church of the future will be neither 
allegiance to a church nor yet allegiance to a 
philosophy; it will be a personal allegiance to a 
personal Christ. 

The only question now put in the cases of 
such men as Merriam, McCune, Milliken, 
Swing, and a host of others, is, Does he 
preach according to the doctrinal standards of 
the Fathers‘ The council, conference, associa- 


tion, presbytery, measures men as the woman of 
Samaria would have measured Christ: Our fathers 
worshiped in this mountain ; where do you say 
we ought to worship? This was not Christ’s 
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method ; it was not the apostles’ method; it makes 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, Episco- 
pal churches in over numbers; but it leaves the cry 
unanswered, Where is Christ’s church? Shall the 
body be forever divided? Shall the bride stand 
forever with disordered garments! Shall the 
temple be forever a place for battle rather than 
for worship and for work? Allegiance to a creed 
is not the bond that is to bind the chureh to- 
gether. The bond of perfectness is the bond of 
charity—a common love for a personal Saviour, a 
love strong enough to bind together men of all 
various opinions as of various classes, nationali- 
ties and races. 

What was the center-piece of the church of the 
New Testament! Not a hierarchy; there is not 
the foot-print of a hierarchy in its pages. Not a 
creed; there is not a member of a ereed in its 
amber. It was a personal Christ. 

When Peter declared the faith of the twelve in 
Christ as their Master, he told them what the 
foundation of the future church should be; and 
he did not lay it in a creed, long or short, thirty- 
nine articles or twenty-five. All Protestant com- 
mentators agree substantially in interpreting his 
enigmatical reply to Peter's confession; a living 
faith in a living Divine Saviour is the rock upon 
which he builds his church When Paul as a 
master-builder was carrying on the work of 
charch-building he declared that no other foun- 
dation could any man lay than that which had 
been laid; and whatever council, assembly or 
conference undertakes to lay a foundation for 
Christ’s Church in confession, creed or catechism 
attempts what Paul declares to be the impossible. 
Changing the figure, the apostle, writing to the 
Ephesians, declared that the whole chureh body 
should increase in unity, life and power only as it 
was fitly joined together in—not a hierarchy cen- 
tered in Rome, nor a creed constructed in Lon- 
don, but in Christ, the head. When, substituting 
their interpretations of Christ’s teachings for 
Christ himself, the Corinthians began to divide 
into followers of Paul, Apollos and Peter, the 
apostle denounced both the doctrine and the re- 
sult. Can anyone tell us oa what principle of in- 
terpretation it can be commendable to be Wes- 
leyans, Arminians, Calvinists, Brownists and 
Hopkinsians, in the nineteenth century, when it 
was forbidden to be of Paul, Apollos and Peter 
in the first? 

It is true that allegiance to Christ involves cer- 
tain elements of a simple creed; it involves faith 
in historical Christianity, in the facts that Christ 
was born of tlic Virgin Mary, suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried, rose 
from the dead and ascended into heaven; it in- 
volves faith in spiritual Christianity, in the truth 
that Christ is a personal present Saviour, comfort- 
ing, strengthening, inspiring, saving those that 
put their trust in him ; it involves faith in a pro- 
phetic Christianity, that Christ will come again 
to judge the world, and to be vietor over sin and 
death; it involves perhaps as much of doctrine as 
is ensbodied in the Apostles’ Creed; but it is very 
certain that it involves no more, for it is very cer- 
tain that the Apostles’ Creed contains all of 
Christian doctrine that the Church of Christ had 
formulated upto nearly the close of the fourth 
century. 

The prospect of uniting all Protestant Christen- 
dom in one ritual or one system of theology is no 
greater to-day than it was in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. If the foundation of the church is a creed 
the divisions in the church are eternal. The creed 
isa decree of divoree, not a marriage ban. The 
intellect divides; it does not unite men. The 
church of Christ will come to its unity and its 
liberty when it learns that allegiance to a personal 
Christ, not toa system of doctrine, is the bond of 
perfectness. No other is needed. It is not a 
‘‘rope of sand.” Personal love for a personal 
Saviour, enthusiasm of consecration to and work 
for him, is a vastly better common purpose 
than any furnished by a common creed or 
catechism. This Church of Christ, this church 
of the future, built on the foundattons of the 
church of the past, will no longer measure 
men by their opinions of a creed but by their 
allegiance to a Christ. The man who only im- 


merses adults and the man who sprinkles infants, 
he who reads his devotions out of a prayer-book 
.and he who offers them in silent meditation, he 


who holds to the philosophy of an Arminius and 
he who swears by the Institutes of a Calvin, this 
church of Christ will welcome with heartiest God- 
speed into its ministry. It will not ask whether 
the preacher is in opinion and temperament Bap- 
tist or Pedobaptist, Episcopalian or Quaker, 
Methodist or Calvinist, only whether he is 
Christian. 

And the sooner the Congregationalists adopt 
this personal allegiance to a personal Christ as 
the one and only bond of their union, and the 
one and only measure of church or ministerial 
fellowship, the nearer they will conform to the 
principles of Christ and the pattern of the apos- 
tolic churches, and the nearer they will come to 
answering the as yet unanswered question, Where 
is Christ’s Church ? 


NOTES. 

—The “Springfield Republican’ has been sending 
outa circular letter to the Congregational ministers 
of the vicinity to ask their opinion in the Merriam 
case. It has had replies from about half the letters. 
The Congregationalist announces that it has done 
the same thing and will publish the replies soon. 
This would be a better means of ascertaining the state 
of sentiment on this subject than it is, if the ministers 
were not so vigorously warned before band that they 
will be liable to be disfellowsbipped if they write 
back that they agree with Mr. Merriam. At all events, 
the difference between the Christian Union and the 
“Congregationalist’’ is now reduced to a minimum. 
The *“ Congregationalist’’ asks the ministers for their 
opinion, and we insist that they shall be free to give 
it. In this connection, will the * Congregationalist ” 
do us the justice to state to its readers that we have 
not at any time intimated that Jesus Christ does not 
teach the doctrine of endless punishment; we have 
simply insisted that the question what he teaches on 
the subject is one on which a difference of opinion 
should be tolerated in the church of Christ, and that 
the mere word aionios, generally, though not uni- 
formly, rendered eternal or everlasting, is not con- 
clusive of the question; that it means simply an 
indefinite period. We judge from a recent editorial 
in its columns that it has partially misapprehended 
our position, which we thought we had made per- 
fectly clear. 

—Mrs. Barrow reminds all children who have toys 
which they have not looked at for months, and moth- 
ers who are perhaps treasuring drawers full of play- 
things merely as souvenirs, that there are thousands of 
poor little ones in town who almost never have play- 
things of theirown. She especially solicits such gifts 
for the inmates of the New York Infant Asylum, 
Sixty-first street and Tenth avenue, and St. Mary’s 
Hospital, 407 West Thirty-fourth street. To either of 
these places contributions of toys or books may be 
sent. It will be well to remember also that the out- 
side poor cannot afford to give their children play- 
things, and such gifts sent to them will lighten the 
burden of many a hard working mother. 


—Rev. Edward Abbott leaves the ‘‘ Congregational- 
ist’’ after the first of January. He will be greatly 
missed from that paper, iu all the departments of 
which his broadening and enlivening influence has 
been felt for several years past. It is his pen, espe- 
cially, which has made the book reviews of the *“* Con- 
gregationalist’’ so well and widely known. Dr. Clapp 
at the same time becomes the New York correspond- 
ent of the paper, and the Rey. F. T. Lee, a recent 
graduate of Yale Seminary and a former correspond- 
ent of the Christian Union, is also added to the staff. 

—A naval court of inquiry has been sitting at Wash- 
ington, and although its verdict is not as yet made 
public there can be but little doubt as to its sub- 
stance. Commander Ryan did not make sufficient 
allowance for the westerly set of wind and currents. 
It is easy now to say that he ought to have kept out to 
sea till the temperature of tae water warned him that 
he was nearing the Gulf Stream, but most fair-minded 
sailors will agree that under the circumstances there 
was nothing especially blameworthy in his course. 
Nevertheless, if he had but heeded the storm signal 
and remained in port, or if he had but sacrificed a 
few seconds of latitude in his reckoning, his ship 
would mm all likelihood be afloat to-day, and a hun- 
dred tives would not have been brought to an un- 
timely end. Naval officers are far more cautious 
seamen than is usually the case with merchantmen, 
but confidence in steam has tended largely to in- 
duce a certain disregard of rules which were univer- 
sally observed thirty years ago. ‘“‘When in doubt, 
take the safest course,’’ is a rule which does not 
always comport with the quickest passages, but if 
every captain, conductor, and engineer were made to 
adopt it as his rule of faith and practice, we should 
have fewer disasters like those which now and then 
startle us into thoughtfulness as to our ways. 


—A discussion in the London “ Spectator” on the 
subject of Alexander the Coppersmith leads to the 
conclusion that St. Paul’s memorable denunciation, 
‘The Lord reward him according to his works,” is a 
prediction rather than a curse. Vindictive sentiments 
can no longer be justified by the example of Paul, 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
A SUNDAY IN BOSTON. 


HE impression which one derives from a ride 
through ‘* Back Bay” in Boston, with a guide 
who is familiar with the history of the churches, 
is not very favorable. Churches there are in 
abundance—in superabundance, I should judge; 
churches many and magnificent, too many and 
too magnificent. But most of them are orna- 
mented with a heavy debt, and some of them are 
absclutely crushed under the load of their archi- 
tectural glory. Edward Everett Hale is reported 
to have said with characteristic frankness that the 
Unitarian denomination has fulfilled its mission, 
having liberalized orthodoxy to such an extent 
that a corrective outside the orthodox denomina. 
tion is no longer needed, and I judge that facts 
sustain his opinion. Much as he is beloved by his 
own people and by a wider circle outside, his con- 
gregation is small and not increasing. Dr. Lo- 
throp’s church is closed and is for sale; its debt 
was too much for it. Mr. Savage is using his 
electric battery vigorously at the Church of the 
Unity—Mr. Hepworth’s old church—but every dis- 
charge shocks less than the previous one, aud his 
pulpit is running the course of all sensationalism, 
like an electric eel exhausting its galvanic power 
by the very shocks which it gives to others. Mr. 
Dudley is heard of more out of Boston than in it; 
whether he is converted to Parkerism or Parker- 
ism is converted to him, no one seems to know. 
Starr King’s old chapel is no longer crowded; in- 
deed, if I am rightly informed, there is not a 
Unitarian church in the city that has occasion to 
invest in camp-stools. 

Nor has orthodoxy gained what Unitarianism is 
losing. The Old South is under a heavy load, not 
only of debt but of public odium, because of the ac- 
tion of its trustees respecting the old building. The 
Congregational Cathedral has drowned two pas- 
tors by hanging its mortgage mill-stone about their 
neck, and the fleld which such men as Drs. Todd 
and DeWitt have abandoned in despair has few 
attractions to enforce the call of its vacant pulpit. 
Mr. Herrick holds his own people in the Mt. 
Vernon Church, by universal testimony an able 
and a spiritual though not an eloquent preacher. 


Dr. Withrow at Park Street, Dr. Lorrimer at 


Tremont Temple, and the Rev. W. W. Newton at 
St. Paul's are all at work within a pistol-shot of 
each other, and are reaching in no inconsiderable 
number the non-church goers. But, with possibly 
these exceptions, | judge that the preachers who 
are making the most conceivable impression on 
the city, outside of their own parishes, are 
James Freeman Clarke, Mr. Murray and Phillips 
Brooks. 


James Freeman Clarke is a lecturer rather than 
a preacher. The real issue of to-day is not between 
Trinitarianism and Unitarianism; it is between a 
conception of religion as a divine gift and a con- 
ception of religion asa human growth. Is New 
Jerusalem let down from heaven among men, or 


is it built up, a second but more successful tower’ 


of Babel, from the earth? James Freeman Clarke 
has transferred his evening services from his own 
church to Musie Hall, and there he is arguing in 
successive lectures this fundamental question. 
His discourse on the doctrine of inspiration has 
received the qualified and modified approval of 
so conservative an organ of orthodoxy as the 
‘* Congregationalist,” and this fact may suffice to 
show which view of religion Mr. Clarke is advo- 
eating. He isin philosophy a transcendentalist— 
whether he would call himself so or nov I can hardly 
tell; bases religious truth on the internal testimony 
of the soul rather than on external and historical 
evidence; so thinks of religious truth that he 
harmonizes it, as stated by himself, with modern 
thought; introduces no mediaeval philosophy into 
his nineteenth century discourses; and is really 
doing an important and valuable work toward 
bringing about a revival of living faith in a vital 
and present Christianity. In this respect he is a 
counterpart of Mr. Cook, whom however he does 
not in the least resemble either in manner or 
methods. He is less popular; but, unless I mis- 
judge, he is reaching a larger proportion of the 
minds that peculiarly need to be reached. Mr. 

Cook strengthens and encourages faith in ortho- 
dox churchés; Mr. Clarke is reviving it outside of 
all churches, At least this appears to be his en 
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deavor, and there are not wanting indications 
that he is succeeding in it. 

If Mr. Murray’s work is judged by the ordinary 
standards applied to churches and pulpits, it is a 
failure. He bas little or no church; his prayer- 
meeting is a lecture from himself; his Sunday- 
schoo] I think is nil or very nearly so; there are 
few additions to his own comparatively small 
church by profession; he is doing no organic 
work. Moreover, it runs counter to—say, an old- 
fashioned Puritan taste, inherited from a grand- 
fatherand not wholly lost in an apostate residence 
in New York city, to see in a shop window a pho- 
tograph of a fine looking man in a racing sulky, 
holding up to her work a 2.30 trotter,* with the 
subscription, ‘‘Rev. W. H. H. Murray and his 
famous horse Brandywine.” Nevertheless I be- 
lieve, though I judge from hearsay, and from un- 
favorable hearsay, that Mr. Murray is doing a 
useful work in Boston. and one which needs to 
be done, in some method, in all our great cities. 
Let us try him by a little different standard than 
that of the ordinary ecclesiastical statistics 

A man of rare presence and peculiar magnetic 
power goes out on a Sunday morning with a choir 
of ten or twelve, collects a crowd by a tune or 
two, then mounts a barrel and preaches a sermon. 
He asks for no show of hands, organizes no 
church, holds no Sunday-school. He simply 
throws out the truth and leaves it. Is he doinga 
good work? I do not say the best work; that may 
be a question; but good work; of that I think 
there can be no question. His congregations 
grow and he puts a canvas roof over his head; 


winter comes on and he moves intoa hall. Is he 


not still doing a good work? Mr. Murray is doing 
just this. He isa street preacher ina hall. He 
has a magnificent chorus choir; his morning ser- 
vice is a sacred concert, where you may hear the 
best of solo, part and chorus singing. ‘This is his 
magnet, his bell, his chimes to call the people 
together. When they have come he preaches to 
them. So far as I can judge from occasional 
reading of his Music Hall sermons in the ‘* Golden 
Rule.” which is his larger pulpit, he gives them 
sound doctrine, generally orthodox and even con- 
servative doctrine, reserving his radicalism for his 
Sunday-school talks, I believe, at Bumstead Hall. 
He reports no statistics; I rather think he has 
none to report. He makes no attempt to organize 
or to carry on church work. His church, if it 
may be so called, is simply a background to his 
platform, a lecture and concert committee to keep 
the necessary machinery of the performance in 
motion. He gives men truth and leaves them to 
do with it what they will. His method would be 
a very poor one for ministers generally to imitate; 
one may not altogether like his manner of going 
out into the highways and hedges to compel the 
people to come in; he may like Mr. Colcord’s 
method in New York city better; nevertheless it 
is something gained to go out at all. And the 
people do come in; and Music Hall is reperted to 
be a decided financial success. There is no church 
building; but then there is no church mortgage. 

But unquestionably the most popular preacher 
to-day of Boston, the one who has stronger hold 
on more hearts and on more widely different 
classes in society than any other, is Phillips 
Brooks. Yesterday I went to hear him. 

Trinity Church is the finest ecclesiastical edifice 
in the modern Athens; but architecturally it im- 
pressed me as a magnificent pagan temple, though 
consecrated to the worship of God. There is no 
paganism, however. about the preacher, whose 
power is his intense vital Christian life. He 
preaches in the most ornate and, I suppose, the 
wealthiest church in the city; but the glory of his 
ministry is in the sewing girls and the clerks 
whom he draws into bis congregation. Every 
sitting is rented except the five hundred seats 
which he insists shall be free. In the evening 
services, which he appoints during certain seasons, 
all seats are free. Popular I have called him; 
popular he certainly is; but the arts of the pulpit, 
of the rhetorician, of the orator are curiously 
wanting ; I should say even studiously avoided. 
He stands quietly before his desk; he reads his 
carefully-written sermon with telegraphic rapid- 
ity; he uses almost absolutely no gestures; his 
illustrations are few, but chaste and fresh; but 


*Not being familiar with the latest records gf the race- 
course I put 2.30 at a guess. 


his power is in his personality. His text was the 
answer of the disciples when Christ foretold that 
one of them should betray bim—** Lord, is it I? 
Lord, is it I?’ His subject cannot be easily char- 
acterized in a sentence. It was a portrayal of the 
experience of self-disclosure which Christ brings 
to the soul to which he comes and in which he 
abides,—a revelation of the possibilities of both 
good and evil, of divine sonship and of abysmal 
degradation, which are in every human soul. What 
made the sermon powerful was the fact that it 
was written out of the preacher's personal expe- 
rience. It was not egotistical. He spoke not of 
himself; but he spoke unmistakably out of him- 
self. He drew his theme not from books, not 
even from the Bible, nor yet from a keen study 
of others’ experiences, but from hisown. In un- 
veiling his own heart he unveiled other hearts to 
their own consciousness ; in interpreting the 
voiceless experiences of his own soul he inter- 
preted the unheard experiences of other souls to 
themselves. I am told that Phillips Brooks has 
many imitators. The man who imitates his style 
has really little or nothing to follow; but he who 
imbibes his spirit, and learns to preach the Christ, 
not of history, but of his own life and experience, 
who learns, in the endeavor, how poor that ex- 
perience is, and who is sent to the living Christ to 
learn constantly new experiences, that he may be 
a constantly fresh preacher, will have imitated 
Phillips Brooks to good purpose, and will have, 
in a smaller circle, something of his rare pulpit 
power; no other imitator will or can. L. A 
Boston, Mass. 


THE DRESS QUESTION, 


By BENTON. 


HE motives which determine dress in the fem- 

inine mind have furnished a theme for much 
ingenius subtlety and banter; for it seems the so- 
cial casuists and satirists differ on the subject. It 
has been argued that women dress for their own 
satisfaction, and would affect a dashing style and 
gay color if each one of them were the sole inhab- 
itant of a desertisland. A second theory insists 
that women dress to charm the eyes of their mas. 
culine admirers—in plainer terms, to captivate 
the men; while a third solution of the matter 
declares (but those who hold to it, we suspect, 
are either the women who don’t know how to 
dress or else the eynical bachelors) that women 
dress not so much for their own delight or for 
alien eyes as to make other women uncom fort- 
able. 

Whether either of these suggestions hits the 
true motive, or whether all are true in specific 
cases, it is very certain that dress is one of the 
most natural of feminine occupations. It comes 
to woman by nature, and almost before she leaves 
the cradle. The little girl in pinafores is playing 
with her dolls and ribbons, and going through 
with her future education in this art long before 
she makes much headway with the alphabet or 
with any other practical study. While her older 
brother is rolling in the dirt, and spoiling his spick- 
and-span new suit, she is most likely toying with 
a frill or a ruffle, or revamping a doll’s dress or 
bonnet. Nor will her alert little mind be satis- 
fied with the third or even tenth modification. 
The thing must be done over and done over again 
—as if some revelation of her pre-existence had 
already taught her what it is that must occupy 
her principally through life. 

Do we object to all this? By no means. It 
seems to be the mission of woman to be our 
Priestess of Beauty; and that she should have an 
early-implanted instinct to fit her for this office is 
only evidence that Nature does all things thor- 
oughly and well, and predicts the future of each 
being by some provisional training, or an over- 
plus of impulse, which cannot be foiled or de- 
feated. Whatever reform is to come in our social 
arrangements in the near or far-off future, it is 
reasonably certain that the two sexes will, in a 
measure, always stand for separate ideas in the 
human economy—the man representing strength or 
power, and the woman beauty or fascination. We 
look to her to keep alive for us some faint tradi- 
tion of beauty in a rough and thoughtless world; 
for if this charge were given to men it would 
hardly survive the absorbing daily contest for the 
necessary dollar. But how is woman to be beau- 


tiful and fascinate us if she does not give upa 
considerable segment of her time to the study of 
drapery and a comely outfit? She must devise 
ways to keep up a pleasing appearance; and when 
the old ones pall or lose their power she must re- 
sort to something new. He or she will be a gen- 
uine benefactor who succeeds in making this task 
lighter or more rational; but we shall need to 
abandon civilization itself when we call it any- 
thing less than indispensable. We may laugh as 
we will at the ‘last sweet thing” in a bonnet, 
which is so grand a temptation to the feminine 
heart, but it rests, after all, on a sentiment that 
is closely related to all the culture in the world. 

Mr. Ruskin, who weds beauty to use in all his 
later utterances, has recently spoken on the dress 
question to some point. In that curious series of 
monthly letters addressed to working people, 
which he entitles ‘‘ Fors Clavigera,” he gives the 
infant woman this pertinent piece of advice: 

‘* Dress as plainly as your parents will allow you; but in 
bright colors (if they become you) and in the best mate- 
rials—that is to say, in those that will wear the longest. 
When you are really in want of a new dress, buy it (or 
make it) in the fashion, but never quit an old one merely 
because it has become unfashionable. And if the fashion 
be costly, you must not follow it. You may wear broad 
stripes or narrow, bright colors or dark, short petticoats or 
long (in moderation), as the public wish you; but you must 
not buy yards of useless stuff to make a knot or a flounce 
of, nor drag them behind you over the ground, and your 
walking dress must never touch the ground atall. I have 
lost much of the faith I once had in the common sense and 
even in the personal delicacy of the present race of average 
English women by seeing how they will allow their dresses 
to sweep the streets, if it is the fashion to be scavengers. 
Learn dressmaking yourself, with pains and time, and use 
a part of every day in needlework, making as pretty 
dresses as you can for poor people who have not the time 
or taste to make them nicely for themselves. You are to 
show them in your own wearing what is most right and 
graceful, and help them to choose what will be prettiest 
and most becoming in their own station. If they see that 
you never try to dress above yours, they will not try to 
dress above theirs. Read the little scene between Miss 
Somers and Simple Susan in the draper’s shop, in Miss 
Exigeworth’s ‘ Parents’ Assistant,’ and, by the way, if you 
have not that book, let it be the next birthday present ycu 
ask papa or uncle for.”’ 

All this seems to be the best of sense, spoken in 
terms not to be misunderstood, and without the 
fantastic, and sometimes cumbersome, symbolismn 
in which Ruskin is wont to indulge; and girls, 
young or old, English or of any nation, will not 
go far amiss in giving it their practical attention. 

The matter of dress in schools suggests itself 
here; and we feel authorized in saying that it is 
an apple of discord that has put teachers, at times, 
in much tribulation, and awakened anything but 
celestial feelings in the feminine heart. For the 
girls will look pretty—and even prettiest. if they 
can—and eagerly take this powerful weapon to 
accomplish their towrs de force. A good way to 
put down the unseemly features of such a strife, 
which is poignant principally through purse con- 
siderations—or, rather, to utilize the rivalry— 
would be to institute with every seminary for 
young ladies a school of design in dress, thus 
making it one of the branches to be taught. By 
employing inexpensive material and trimming, 
which should form the school costume for all, 
each pupil might be permitted to work out and 
perfect her own wardrobe on principles of genuine 
taste—modified only by such uniformity to fashion 
as must be inevitable—but prompted largely by 
individual inspiration and that feeling for art 
which it should be the purpose of the scheme to 
awaken. A girl’s dress then would become in a 
sense her diploma. We have never heard of a 
thing like this being produced or done, but we do 
not see why it might not be; and we hereby patent 
the idea, and suggest to that eccentric Boston or 
Eastern millionaire who lately gave a liberal sum 
to found aschool for cooks thata school in which 
each girl can learn to be her own dressmaker 
might well enough deserve his next solicitude. 

On dress in general we own to having a hobby— 
though we do not write a Fors Clavigera—which 
we should like to whisper into some woman’s ear. 
Our theory, to state it briefly, is this: That the at- 
tempt to produce violent and stunning effects in 
eostume has, in recent times and perhaps always, 
driven women into absurdities of style that never 
are in good taste. We tolerate them because they 
are ‘‘fashionable;” while a moment’s thought 
would show they are without the first title to be 
called either fine or artistic. Every attempt of 
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modern dressmaking seems to be a frantic struggle 
to compel the eye, nolens volens, to make the 
dress or its wearer say, ‘‘ Look at me;” and any- 
thing, however pretty, which is not high-voiced or 
theatric, is voted tame and unendurable. The 
dislike of simplicity is now nearly universal, and 
the prevailing fondness—when some single feature 
like the *‘ pull-back” is not present to make a sen- 
sation—is to overload with furbelows and pile up 
on the main structure ‘‘a perfect agony” of trim- 
mings. All this is done without reference to 
the form and figure of the person who is to wear 
them, and without thouglt of her complexion, 
her age, her station in life, or any other modify- 
ing circumstance. The woman who is fat and 
dumpy imitates the style of the one who is lithe, 
and slim, and graceful; and the maiden verging 
towards ‘‘the forties” is even more anxious, if 
anything, to invite the battery of shooting eyes 
than she who is in the rosy prime of her teens. 

The faults we are censuring, then, are lack of 
individual adaptation and lack of art, and we 
might have added a somewhat resolute ignorance, 
in many cases, of what are known as comple- 
mentary colors. There is no reason why—we may 
say here—in respect to costume, the same kind of 
art that goes to the production of a picture and 
its emblazonment on the wall should not go, in 
some degree, to the drapery and adornment of 
woman. But what artist would dress all his pict- 
ures in bizarre surroundings, or put them in 
identical frames? 

The present writer once said to a young lady 
that he should like to be a pretty woman just for 
one week; and he said it because he wanted to 
illustrate his theory of dress. How would he do 
it? In this way: He would spend that week’s 
probation in the new sphere in trying to teach, 
by example, a better taste than he often meets 
in respect to finery. In the morning, or on ordi- 
nury oceasions, the dress should be of some simple 
material—though the best of its kind—and of the 
finest print or finish. I: might be eight-cent 
calico, but it should spurn elaborate adornment— 
though the few tendencies to picturesqueness 
should suggest a cureful study of unobtrusive 
effect and lowtone. If dressing for an evening 
party, this theorist would go to it, of course, in a 
much richer material, but high-color should be 
avoided, and elaborate trimming also. The sequel 
to be expected is that this plan would show not 
only the most noticeable dress in the room, but it 
also would attract unqualified admiration. And 
in thus shunning ‘‘loudness” and high-color the 
effect, he predicts, would be—by a sort of para- 
dox—to color-kill the overdressedcrowd. He had 
hardly broached this theory a few years ago be- 
fore he saw an item in a London paper which ran 
somewhat to this effect (though the precise words 
are now out of mind): 

‘‘Miss Annie Gray, the famous Australian beauty, ap- 
peared at one of the Queen's receptions last evening [by 
permission) in a very plain and simple outfit, with her pro- 
fuse blonde hair flowing, and she was by general consent 
regarded as the finest dressed lady of the assemblage.” 

Just think of the number of complex coiffures, 
and elegant trains, and rare jewels here at one 
stroke made ridiculous and impertinent. And we 
think it can be done always wherever there is 
vulgar display, and without the necessity of im- 
porting a pretty face to perform the exploit. It 
should be, properly, as common and wholesome 
an occurrence as a June morning. 

Of the ethics of dress, however, to which these 
considerations lead us, no one has written better 
than Mr. Emerson; and a few of his dicta are— 
for both sexes—perennially true. He says in 
respect to dress ‘‘ that some people need it and 
others need it not. Thus a king or general does 
not need a fine coat, and a commanding person 
may save himself all solicitude on that point. 
. Itis only when mind and character slum- 
ber that the dress can be seen.” Still, he advises 
sensitive people to put on good clothes if it be 
necessary to their peace of mind, and then, by 
having dismissed the subject, they may appear 
aplomb and at ease. The humor of the subject 
he touches also as well as the moral side, for he 
says: ‘‘I have heard with admiring submission 
the expression of the lady who declared ‘that the 
sense of being perfectly well dressed gives a feel- 
ing of inward tranquillity which religion is power- 
less to bestow.’” 


HORSE-CAR CHAT. 


REPORTED BY A PASSENGER. 


_ Jurist.—I am more and more impressed 
with the insight and foresight—the quasi- 
inspiration, if you choose to call it so—of the 
framers of our Constitution. The degree to which 
they anticipated the exigencies and perils of the 
national life which they were founding is some- 
thing wonderful. Such an amalgamation of indi- 
viduals in a way to effect the utmost aggregate 
strength! They gave usa whole planetary system, 
each single star revolving in its own separate 
orbit, but all around one central sun, with the 
most delicate balance between the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces. 

The Squire.—I doubt very much if we should 
have had that grand instrument of our liberties 
but for the rather peculiar religious views of those 
who constructed it. If Jefferson had been an 
Episcopalian, now, and Madison a Methodist, and 
Franklin a Presbyterian, each of the modern 
type, the national charter would have been a very 
different affair, I presume, and the country never 
would have survived the shocks which it has re- 
ceived. 

The Judge.—Washington was an Episcopalian, 
I believe; and as for Jefferson, he was out of the 
country, was he not? at the time of the framing 
of the Constitution. 

The Squire.—Yes, so he was, but I refer to the 
leaders generally at that time. They were not, 
for the most part, men of pronounced religious 
views in the common acceptation of that term. 
Jefferson, I presume, if he had lived in ov~ time, 
would have been called ‘‘a scientist.” 

The Jurist.—And yet most of those men of 
whom you speak were substantially religious, 
were they not‘ They were neither atheists nor 
infidels, though they were wise enough to make 
the Constitution broad enough for the land for 
which it was intended. 

A Stranger.—I take it then, sir, that you are 
not in favor of the so-called ‘‘ religious amend- 
ment to the Constitution ”? 

The Jurist (emphatically).—No, sir! That’s a 
most unwise and uncalled-for measure. The Con- 
stitution is essentially religious and, in my 
opinion, Christian as it is. It is true that we 
might have had a preamble with a somewhat 
more technical recognition of the Divine Govern- 
ment, as is the case with the Massachusetts Con- 
stitution, for example. Such a preamble was 
offered, if lam not mistaken, at the time of the 
framing, and rejected. But an amendment of 
that sort now would be most unfortunate. You 
know the saying, ‘** Error may be left free if truth 
is given equal freedom to combat it.” 

The Squire.—Of which saying it is Wendell 
Phillips, I think, who gives this version: ‘* Truth 
may be left free so long as error is given a chance 
to brickbat it.” 

The General (addressing the Jurist).—You area 
braver nan than some I know of, to say what you 
do about religion in the Constitution. 

The Broker.—And I am sorry to hear him say 
it. This is no time to hand the Government, ina 
land like ours, over to infidelity. 

The Jurist.—That’s just in point to the Gener- 
al’'s remark. A man who takes my ground with 
respect to this, or half a dozen other similar ques- 
tions, exposes himself to instant misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation, not to say slander, by 
those who differ from him. . 

The Stranger.—Such a question as opening 
public libraries and reading rooms on the Sab- 
bath, for instance. 

The Jurist.—Precisely. Here are two or three 
boys—young men, you may call them, if you 
please. You would a great deal rather they 
would go to church, of course, but suppose they 
won't? And that is the case with not a few of 
them. They don’t choose to go, and you can’t 
make them go. The question is, what is the next 
best thing you can get them todo? J say, here is 
a library; go in there if you like, if you will not 
gotochurch. I would rather my boys would do 
that, and—to put it in the worst form—take down 
Gibbon, or Scott, or Dickens even, and spend 
their Sunday afternoons in reading of that kind 
than in gadding about the streets. That I would! 
And then I am told I aim in favor of Sabbath des- 
ecration! It is an outrage. 


The Judge.—You might say the same as to the 
liquor question. 

The Jurist.—Yes. There was old Linus Child, 
one of the truest of temperance men; and Gov. 
Andrew, too, who, though he was not a total ab- 
stainer, never used more liquor, I'll venture to 
say, than some of his traducers; both of them 
have been abused beyond measure, living and 
dead, because they had an honest opinion of their 
own as to the most efficient means of checking 
intemperance, 

The Judge.—Gov. Andrew, had he lived, would 
soon have made another of his famous demonstra. 
tions against capital punishment. 

The Jurist. —Yes, and have been taken to task 
just as severely, I doub: «ot, by those who differed 
with him on that mattee. 

The Stranger.—But what has all this to do with 
religion in the Constitution? 

The Jurist.—Why this: that a religion which 
binds men down to one inflexible interpretation 
of truth and duty, and allows no charity towards 
differences of conscience in questions of religious 
duty, is uo religion at all. 

The General, to the Jurist (uside).—Good! 
What'll you ‘‘ take”? 

The Jurist (severely).—General, I never drink. 
not even for my often infirmities. 

Boston. 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES+* 
SHAKESPEARE ON CONSCIENCE. 
By Rev. Josepn Cook. 

\ 7 HOM does Shakespeare make us admire? There are 

roisterers and feather-heads reflected in the lower 
half of Shakespeare's mirror ; but if you will fathom your 
own experience with this writer, you find that it is not the 
lower but the upper half of his far-spread and astounding- 
ly faithful glass that captures you permanently. I am not 
advanced enough in life to understand Shakespeare, per- 
haps; it is said that no man under forty can read Shake- 
speare; but, as I grow older, [am more and more attract- 
ed tothe upper half, or I may say, to the upper quarter of 
his mirror. 

He knew better and better, as he grew older, what Kant 
affirmed in his last years, that the best melody of the har» 
never is obtained until the cords are stretched tightly and 
the plectrum with which the resonant wires are struck ix 
made firm. More and more, as Shakespeare grew older. 
he tightened the moral cords of the colossally wide harp 
of his nature, and the stretched cords he struck with firm 
plectra, and their far-resonant upper notes at last are har- 
monious with the deep bass of the moral law in the nature 
of things. That is Shakespeare. Here is the last tone 
shed from Shakespeare’s harp within the hearing of this 
world: ‘‘I commend my soul into the hands of God, my 
Creator; hoping, and assuredly believing, through the 
only merits of Jesus Christ, my Savionr, to be made par- 
taker of life everlasting.” (Shakespeare’s Will.) 

Undoubtedly he was an American in his youth. He 
thought that good music could be produced by leaving the 
cords in delightfully uncertain positions. A firm plec- 
trum! Why, no; it would not be liberal to make the 
plectrum solid! It would not be in harmony with ad- 
vaneed thought to tighten the cords! Hardihood! Why, 
the very word is odious to luxurious liberalism! 

When men in our day strike the lower cords of their 
nature loosely ; when we are taught by advanced material- 
ists that we are not responsible, whatever we do; when 
Hiackel asserts that the will is never free; when Tyndall 
utters at Birmingham his famous assertion that the robber, 
the ravisher, the murderer, offend because they cannot 
help offending, I turn to this grave at Stratford-on-A von— 
a grave honest, for we have seen the epitaph its occupant 
has put upon himself, and how little he has excused any of 
his own misdeeds—and I listen. I hear words, three hun- 
dred years old indeed; but I recommend them, in spite of 
their antiquity, as a motto for Tyndall's address: 

“This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, when 
we are sick in fortune—often the surfeit of onr own be- 
haviour—we make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon 
and stars: as if we were villains by necessity.” Professor 
Tyndall hears that at Birmingham! “ Fools by heavenly 
compulsion; knaves, thieves and teachers by spherical pre- 
dominance ; drundards, liars and adulterers by an enforced 
obedience of planetary influence; and all that we are evil 
in, by a divine thrusting on.” Does Tyndall listen? “An 
admirable evasion of abominable man, to lay his goatish 
disposition to the charge of astar! My nativity was under 
Ursa Major; so that it followsIam rough. Tut, I should 
have been that I am had the maidenliest star in the firma- 
ment twinkled on my birth.”—{King Lear, act i., scene 2. 

As one would touch the multiplex array of banks of 
organ keys at random to test the tones of some mighty in- 
strument, so I open a copy of Shakespeare at random, 
with no partisan plea to make. What massive and over- 
awing tones are these first ones I happen to stwike: 

In the great hand of God I stand. 

Why? Because I am following my Conscience in oppos- 

ing a bloody tyrant. 


And thence 


* Ninetieth Boston Lecture. Delivered Monday, Dec. 3d. 
Condensed from the “* Boston Advertiser.” 
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Agaitist the undivulged pretense I fight 
Of treasonous malice. 
—{Macbeth, act ii., se. 3. 


But here is a contrasted tone strangely deep : 
What. do I fear myself? There's none else by; 
Richard loves Richard ; that is, ] am 1. 
Is there a murderer here? No: yes; Lam; 
Then fiy—What, from myself? Great reason why.— 
Lest [revenge. What! Myself upon myself? 
Alack ! Llove myself. Wherefore? for any good 
That I myself have done unto myself? 
Ono: alas! I rather hate myself 
For hateful deeds committed by myself. 
—{King Richard ITI., act v., se. 3. 
The dread of something after death 
.... puzzles the will. 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all. 
—{Hamlet, act iii., se. 1. 

Strike the peaceful, cheering, mysteriously-commanding 

notes once more: 
What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted! 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
W hose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 
—[({2 King Henry VI., act iii., sc. 2. 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. 
—{King Henry VIII., act iii., se. 2. 

My conscience, hanging about the neck of my beart, says 
very wisely to me.“ Budge not.’ “ Budge,”’ says the fiend. 
* Budge not,”’ says my conscience.—{ Merchant of Venice, act 
ii., sc. 2. 

I, I myself, sometimes, leaving the fear of God on the left 
hand and biding mine honor in my necessity, am fain to shuffle, 
to hedge and to lurch.—{Merry Wives of Windsor, act. ii., 
se. 2. 

© Heaven, put in every honest hand a whip 
To lash the rascals naked through the world. 
—[{Othello, act iv., se. 2. 
The color of the King doth come and go 
Betwixt his purpose and his conscience, 
Like heralds 'twixt two dreadful battles set. 
His passion is so ripe it needs must break. 
—{King John, act iv., sc. 2. 


I open the book again, and hear Shakespeare answer the 
question whether blindness sent as a judgment results 
from the suppression of light. Lady Macbeth says: 

The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. 
—{Macbeth, act i., se. 2. 

The prayer with which the passage closes was answered. 
Never, since it was written in the Bhagvat Gheeta that 
‘repeated sin impairs the judgment,” and that ** he whose 
judgment is impaired sins repeatedly ’’; never, since the 
Spanish proverb was invented that ‘‘ Bvery man is the son 
of his own deeds,’’ has the law of judicial blindness been 
proclaimed with such sublimity as in this utterly unparti- 
san and secular passage. Macbeth himself, under similar 
circumstances, says: 

Come, seeling night, 
Cancel and tear to pieces the great bond 
Which keeps me pale! Light thickens; and the crow 
Makes wings to the rooky wood. 
—{Macbeth, act iii., se. 2. 

Elsewhere Shakespeare affirms most definitely that it is 
a pervasive, natural law that— 

When we in our viciousness grow hard, 

(O misery on’t!) the wise gods see our eyes; 

In our own filth drop our clear judgments, make us 

Adore our errors; laugh at us, while we strut 

To our confusicn. 
—{Anthony and Cleopatra, act iii., sc. 13. 

When Shakespeare is called on to paint despair he makes 
the elements themselves draw the picture: 

O, it is monstrous, monstrous! 
Methought the billows spoke and told me of it: 
The winds did sing it to me, and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper: it did base my trespass. 
—{Tempest, act iii., scene 3. 


Shakespeare is nowhere a partisan. He lived between 
two conflicting currents, men that were sometimes called 
fanatics, but who have founded New England,—quite a 
piece of work in the world,—and the rough, roistering 
circles of the court. Shakespeare was no fanatic, but he 
was no roisterer. In few words he sums up, in a passage 
more terrific, probably, than any other in his dramas, the 
whole effect, mental and physical, of an upbraiding Con- 
science. How does this man, speaking to roisterers in his 
own audience, and writing under the fear that he was to 
be called illiberal, and sneered at for sympathizing 
with fanatics,—how does this man, to whom human nature 
lay open, draw the picture of a soul accusing itself? 
Macheth—One cried, “ God bless us!’ and “ Amen" the other. 

As they had seen me with these hangman's hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say “ Amen” 
When they did say God bless 


What are the physical effects of an outraged moral 
sense? Shakespeare has answered in that passage in 
Macbeth beginning act ii., scene 2, beginning with Lady 
Macbeth’s “Consider it not so deeply,” and ending with 
Macbeth’s startling inquiry, ‘‘ Whence is that knocking ?” 

But if Macbeth had read Professor Tyndall's speech at 
Birmingham, undoubtedly advanced thought would have 
washed his red right hand. 

To summarize all that Shakespeare has said, therefore, 
take this opinion from Gervinus : 

“The deity in our bosoms Shakespeare has bestowed 
with intentional distinctness, even upon his most abandoned 
villains, and that, too, when they deny it. To nourish this 
spark and not to quench it is the loud sermon of all his 
works.” 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 
Editors Christian Union. 

GENTLEMEN: Are you not making a mistake in opposing 
the remonetizing of the old silver dollar? 

(1) Is it not a fact that a vast majority of the laboring 
men werk by the day or week, and are paid in sums of 
five dollars or less, and in the silver halves, quarters, and 
dimes of the present coinage, which are not worth so much 
as the old dollar of 41244 grains ? 

(2) Is it not another fact that business men have almost 
entirely ceased using either gold or silver, but checks 
instead ? 

(3) Is it not a fact that the demonetizing of the old 
dollar was a trick, and in the interest of the few and 
against the people ? 

(4) Is it not a fact that remonetizing the old silver dollar 
will be a benefit to the poor man, who although he may 
have suffered while his coat was stolen, and although it 
may be returned in a somewhat worse condition than 
when it was taken, yet it is warmer even now than any- 
thing else than he can get? Yours truly, H. W. 8. 

1. If laboring men are paid in a depreciated silver 
currency, and they practically find that it is taken at 
the stores only at a discount, the remedy is a law to 
put enough more silver into the coin to make it equal 
in value to gold. If a part of a farmer’s land is impov- 
erished be does not impoverish the rest to make his 
farm equal ; he manures the poor soil. 

2. Business men do use paper—bills or checks—in all 
lar e transactions, and always will. The bearing of 
this fact upon a proposed law to make 93 cents’ worth 
of silver pay $1 of debt we do not perceive. 

3. No! This statement has been made so often that 
it is beginniog to be believed. Even Schuyler Colfax, 
in a recently published letter, gives currency to the re- 
port. But it is not true. The facts are as stated edi- 
torially in the Christian Union of October 31st, and 
again by Dr. Bacon last week. Congress, by act, in 
1853, twenty-four years ago, reduced the weight of all 
silver coins except the dollar, and declared that they 
should be legai tender only for five dollars. The rea- 
son for this action was stated at the time by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in a published report. The dollar 
was pot included apparently because it was not used for 
domestic purposes, but only in trade with other nations, 
aod that only slightly. The act of 1873 was simply 
supplementary to aod in execution of a policy fully 
discussed and deliberately adopted in 1853, twenty years 
before. The silver dollar has not practically been a cur- 
rent coin of the realm for a quarter of a century. 

4. If our correspondent, or anyone else, can indicate 
in a paragraph avy defiuite tangible advantage that will 
accrue to the workingmen, or to anyone else, from an 
act making 93 cents of silver legal tender for $1 we 
shall be glad to publish his showing. We have yet to 
see such a statement in either Congressional speech or 


newspaper article. 
Aetws. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 


ABROAD. 

GREAT Britain.—Rev. R. W. Dale arrived at Liverpool, 
Saturday, Nov. 24, and preached to an immense congrega- 
gation at Birmingham the next day. In the course of his 
address he gave an interesting survey of some of the aspects 
of Church life and the position of Congregationalism in the 
New England States, bearing testimony to the generous 
and magnificent hospitality with which he was welcomed 
by their American brethren. He knew that the Americans 
were a noble, kindly people before he crossed the Atlantic, 
but that impression had been greatly deepened during the 
last eleven weeks. 


Tooth Out.—The proceedings against the Rev. A. Tooth 
have completely broken down on a technicality. He is not 
only free, but has a way open to sue his prosecutors for 
damages. 


Missionary Contributions.—The annual summary of 
British contributions to the 69 societies in Great Britain 
and Ireland which collect funds for promoting missionary 
work in foreign lands shows that in the financial year 
1876-7 these contributions amounted to £1,048,472. The 
general summary is as follows:—Church of England 
Societies received £425,926 ; ‘‘ omnibus,” or joint societies, 
£156,948 ; Nonconformist Societies in England and Wales, 
£300,771 ; Scotch and Irish Presbyterian Societies, £158,348 ; 
and Roman Catholic Societies, £6,479. 


An Episcopal Church with a Presbyterian Head.—We 
read in the *‘ Church Times” (Ritualist): 

“The painful fact that ‘the Supreme Governor’ of the 
Church of England is becoming an alien from ita faith and 
discipline bas received another confirmation. We read in 
the ‘Glasgow Herald’ that on Sunday week the Queen and 
Princess Beatrice communicated at Craithie parish church. 
The Princess of Wales was also present, but we are glad to 
say that her Royal Highness would have nothing to do with 
the business.” 


Canon Farrar’s two sermons in Westminster Abbey, on 


eternal punishment, are the pulpit event of the week | 


in England. The first was on 1 Peter iv., 6. Denouncing 
“Those who take loose conjectures for established cer- 
tainties, and care more for authority than for reason and 
conscience,’’ the preacher set forth his own doctrine as 
that of men ‘ whose faith must have a broader basis than 
the ambiguousness of opposing texts; those who grieve 
over the dark shadows flung by human theologians over 
God’s light; those who believe that reason and conscience 
and experience—no less than the Scripture—are books of 
God, and that they, too, must have a direct voice in these 
great decisions.” Pursuing this line of impassioned 
denunciation, Dr. Farrar rebuked, with a severity which 
no one will venture to call too stern, the way in which the 
common doctrine is sometimes handled ‘‘by narrow- 
minded and loveless hearts.’’ 

“He knew of nothing so calculated to make the whole soul 
revolt with loathing from every doctrine of religion as the 
easy complacency with which some cheerfully accept the 
belief that they are living and moving in the midst of mill- 
ions doomed irreversibly to everlasting perdition. No lan- 
guage could be stern enough to reprobate the manner in 
which many elder brothers of the Prodigal had turned God's 
Gospel of plenteous redemption into anathemas and all but 
universal perdition. If we were not unaffected when the 
destitute perish with hunger or the dying agonize in pain, 
was there any human being worthy of the dignity of a buman 
being who did not revolt and sicken at the notion of a world 
of worm and flame?”’ 

As for the texts adduced in support of the customary 
doctrine, he declared that they are “‘in the first place alien 
to the broad, unifying principles of Scripture; that, in the 
next place, they are founded on interpretations demon- 
strably groundless; and, in the third place, that for every 
one so quoted two can be adduced on the other side.” 

He proceeded: 

“If this awful doctrine had to be decided by texta, then the 
original language must be appealed to and interpreted in its 
proper and historical significance. Where would be the 
popular teachings about Hell if we calmly and deliberately 
erased from our English Bibles the three worda, “ Damna- 
tion,” Hell,” and Everlasting’’? Yet, I say unhesitatingly 
—I say, claiming the fullest right to speak with the autbority 
of knowledge,—I say, with the calmest and most unflinching 
sense of responsibility,—I say, standing here in the sight of 
God and my Saviour, and, it may be, of the angels and the 
spirits of the dead—that not one of those words ought to 
stand any longer in our English Bibles; and that being, in 
our present acceptation of them, simply mistranslations, they 
most unquestionably will not stand in the revised version of 
the Bible if the revisers have understood their duty." 

On the other hand, however, he declared that he could 
not preach the certainty of what was called Universalism— 
that all will finally be saved—though that doctrine did, 
indeed, derive much support from many passages of 
Scripture, and had been held by some of the early Fathers. 
Neither could he accept the spreading belief in ccunditional 
immortality. His belief was fixed upon the living God, 
and his answer to the question, What is the fate of dead 
sinners? was, with Thomas Erskine, that we are lost here 
as much as there, and that Christ came to seek and to 
save the lost. His hope was that the vast majority of the 
lost would at length be found. 

The second sermon was from the text ‘‘ Are there few 
that be saved?” It contained even less of argument than 
the first, andsif possible, more of intense expression of 
feeling. They have, however, produced a profound im 
pression in England and will nodoubt awaken interest here. 


FRANCE.—The Movement toward Protestantism.—Per- 
haps we have shown too little respect for that movement 
on the part of some eminent Frenchmen and Belgians to 
transfer their legal membership from Catholicism to 
Protestantism, which has grown to such importance as to 
take to itself a name—the name of Religious Opportunism. 
At least, one of the ablest and soundest men of French 
Protestantism, Prof. Sabatier of Paris, in a recent letter, 
is disposed to ascribe to ita certain measure of real re- 
ligious value. It is the result of the reflections of some of 
the most thoughtful men in France, who find the causes 
of the instability of society in France in the profound and 
settled contradiction between the aspirations of modern 
society and the traditions of medieval religion. This in- 
stability results from attempting a political revolution 
without a religious reformation. The two contrary cur- 
rents thus set up produce whirlpools in the State ‘which 
imperil the safety and even the existence of the nation. 
These views have often been set forth, and never more 
impressively than by Edgar Quinet, in his notable work 
on the French Revolution. 

Such considerations have impelled, lately, some of the 
most eminent men among the Catholics of France to put 
to themselves the question whether the salvation of the 
State is not to be looked for in the direction of Protestant 
Christianity. To the names of M. Bouchard, Councillor- 
general of the Department of the Céte d’ Or, M. Renouvier, 
editor of the ‘Critique Philosophique,” and M. Turquet, 
deputy from the Aisne, and others, must now be added 
the very distinguished name of Jules Favre. These gentle- 
men have not simply given their private adhesion to the 
Reformed Church; they have openly announced their 
reasons for it, and urged their fellow-citizens to follow the 
same course. 

The predominantly political character; of these conver- 
sions does not exclude from them an element of true 
religious sincerity. Jt implies no small courage for French- 
men of high public position, standing between a sneering 
infidelity on the one hand and an intolerant Catholicism 
on the other, to announce their renunciation of one church 
and their serious adhesion to another. M. Bouchard and 
M. Renouvier, for instance, frankly declare their reserva- 
tions on some points of the accepted Protestant doctrine, 
but none the less witness a good confession, in their unbe- 
lieving generation, of faith in God and his providence, and 
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of their conviction that ‘‘ man can not live by bread alone.” 
They love the spirit of liberty that characterizes the Protes- 
tant Church, but boldly declare that liberty is not enough. 
It is not enough that men have liberty to believe, they 
must actually believe, and, to make a church, they must 
believe together. 

As for M. Favre, he has taken occasion of the latest 
volume of M. de Pressense’s ‘‘ History of Early Christian- 
ity,” to write a series of powerful articles in ‘‘Le National” 
newspaper, the religious tone as well as the vigorous style 
of which is worthy of admiration. It is in Christianity, 
not as perverted to the service of absolutism and tyranny, 
but as restored to its primeval purity and spirituality, that 
he seeks the solution of the questions that have ravaged 
and agitated France for a century. 

SwWITZERLAND.— Bishop Mermiliod denies having bribed 
the two Old Catholic curés to desert, and cites his poverty 
in proof. 


Disestablishment.—Prof. Dubs, of Zurich, an eminent 
author in political science, has declared in favor of the 
separation of Church and State, on the American principle. 


Roussia.—The Stundists, a growing sect of Evangelical 
Protestants, are troubling the repose of the Greek Church. 


ILALY.—Religion in Schools.—A petition of the clerical 
party at Turin, that the religious instruction provided in 
the public schools may be made obligatory on all scholars, 
has just been rejected. The conclusive answer was given 
that under the present free plan only a very trifling 
number of the children failed to receive instruction 
either Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish. 


AT HOME. 

Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.) requires additional ac- 
commodations for its students, and an effort is being made 
to purchase the Emory M. E. church for use as a prepara- 
tory school and for commencement and other exercises. 
About $2,000 only are required, and the alumni and friends 
of the college are appealed to for aid. Subscriptions for 
this praiseworthy enterprise may be sent to Rev. J. A. 
McCauley, D.D., President, Carlisle, Pa. 


The Weeping Waters Fund has received subscriptions of 
#30 each from the following Sunday-schools: Brattleboro’, 
Vt.; Portland, Oregon; Orient, N. Y.; Henniken, N. J.; 
Des Moines, Iowa; Rockville, Conn., second; Mansfield, 
O.; Hartford, Conn., Asylum Hill; Boston, Mass., High- 
land; Paddy's Run, O.; Guilford, Conn.; Fairport, N. Y.; 
New Haven, Conn., Church of Redeemer; Kensington, 
Conn. ; Middlefield, Conn.; amounting to $450. 


Mr. Merriam did not attend the Council at Chicopee 
Falls, of which announcement was made last week, being 
prevented by sickness. It is perhaps as well for the har- 
mony of the Council that he did not, for it is understood 
that his right to participate would have been questioned. 
A letter of personal explanation which he had written and 
forwarded by the Rev. Washington Gladden was denied a 
hearing, as being something outside of the work laid down 
for the Council in the letter missive. 


Trinity Parish, N. Y., bas tive churches far removed 
from the fashionable quarter of the city, of which the 
latest is the Chapel of St. Augustine, in East Houston 
street. The consecration services, held Nov. 30, were con- 
ducted by Bishop Potter, assisted by Dr. Dix, rector of the 
parish, and the Rev. Arthur C. Kimber, minister in charge. 
The interior of the chapel is cruciform, and will seat seven 
hundred persons. Its altar is the old one so familiar to 
attendants at Trinity Church, taken from that edifice upon 
the introduction of the new reredos. An illuminated cross 
surmounts the spire and makes the chapel a conspicuous 
landmark. 


An Excellent Philanthropy.—As a means of reaching 
the masses of the people through the agencies of the 
churches, the St. Timothy’s Working Men’s Club and 
Institute was opened on November 24, in Roxborough, 
Philadelphia. The building is three stories high, 140 feet 
by 47 feet, and has a tower and clock. In the basement 
story are bowling alleys and bath rooms; in the upper 
stories a reading room, with a library of 12,000 volumes, a 
conversation and smoking room, and a billiard room. 
There is also a main hall, which will seat 270 persons. The 
cost was $15,000. This is said to be the first building of the 
kind ever erected in this country. 


Plymouth Chimes is the musical and suggestive title of a 
little sheet devoted to the Sunday-school interests and 
mission work of Plymouth Church. The first number, for 
December, contains a variety of information about these 
schools, and a good Christmas carol by Horatio C. King. 
With reference to the Mayflower Mission (Dr. H. B. White, 
Superintendent) we are furnished with the interesting 
fact that on Sunday, December 9th, with an attendance in 
the main schoo] of 339 scholars, there was an excess of 17 
boys over the number of girls. Those who are familiar 
with Sunday-school work know that this proportion is 
somewhat unusual. It speaks well for the attractiveness 
of the school. 


First Day Schools.—The Sunday-schools of the Society 
of Friends, though distinguished by name from those of 
other religious bodies, do not seem to have any unusual or 
distinctive character. At the Bienmal First Day School 
Conference, held in Philadelphia, Nov. 13, the purposes of 
the schools were declared to be, ** Bible study and inves- 
tigation, for spiritual growth, immediate religious im- 
pressions, and constant Christian culture.”’ If this aim, 
which we euppose is substantially held by all the Sunday- 
schools in the country, were reached or even approached, 


and there is no good reason why it should not be, we 
might confidently look for the millennium. 


A Bereaved Church.—In the Christian Union of Nov. 14 
allusion was made tothe retirement of the Rev. Samuel 
Lee Hillyer from the Congregational church at Wood- 
bridge, N. J., om account of ill health. Mr. Hillyer had 
been for some time troubled with an affection of the lungs, 
which lately developed alarming symptoms. Leaving 
Woodbridge for Orange, he remained there a few days, 
and then started for Cleveland, where, at his wife’s home, 
he hoped to recruit his strength. On the way thither, 
however, he died in the cars. The church had deferred 
final action on his resignation, so that he remained its 
pastor until his decease. His short ministry was fruitful 
for good. He leaves a mourning church and a deeply at- 
tached circle of ministerial friends. 


The Evangelical Alliance offers a list of topics for the ob- 
servance of the Week of Prayer, Jan. 6-13, 1878, substan- 
tially as follows: 

Sunday, Jan. 6th.—Christian union perfected. 

Monday, Jan. 7th.—Remembrance of personal and relative 
mercies. 

Tuesday, Jan. 8th—For the Church of Christin all lands; and 
for the grace and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Wednesday, Jan. 9th—For Christian Families: young people 
at school, colleges and seminaries, and entering business. 
Thursday, Jan. 10th.—For nations, rulers and magistrates, the 

army and navy, benevolent institutions, religious liberty, 

and the reign of righteousness. 
Friday, Jan. 1ith.—For Christian missions, Sunday-schools, 
and for the divine blessing on all Christian efforts. 
Saturday, Jan, 122th.—For the circulation of the Bible, for 

Sunday observance, for the intemperate, the fallen, and 

those who travel by land or sea. 
Sunday, Jan, 13th.—Christian life. 


The Reformed Episcopal Church is extending its limits. 
Two synods have lately been organized—in Chicago 
and New York. In Monticello, Fla., the Rev. J. 8. Harri- 
son, rector of Christ (P. E.) Church, has withdrawn from 
that communion and joined the Reformed body. In Bos- 
ton a new chuPch has just been opened, under the ministry 
of the Rev. Samuel Cutler, late of the P. E. Church. A 
new congregation has also been organized in Toronto, 
Bishops Fallowes and Cheney participating in the opening 
services. The edifice in South Brooklyn formerly known 
as the South Presbyterian and latterly as the Clinton street 
Presbyterian Church, having been relinquished as a place 
of worship by that body, is now occupied by the Reformed 
Episcopalians. Those who are familiar with the conten- 
tions of which this building within two years past has been 
made the bone, discover in its new title, ‘‘ The Church of 
the Reconciliation,” a mild though of course unintentional 


sarcasm. 


Statistics of Orthodoxy.—In connection with the Merriam 
controversy letters have been recently sent by the ‘‘ Spring- 
field Republican” to nearly all the Congregational miuis- 
ters in the four western counties of Massachusetts, asking 
an expression of opinion on the subject of eternal punish- 
ment. The questions submitted are as follows : 

I. Do you teach that endless conscious suffering awaits 
the impenitent? 

II. Would you have voted to install Rev. Mr. Merriam? 

The whole number of persons addressed was ninety-six, 
of whom only forty-seven responded. Of these, forty-one 
state that they teach the doctrine specified in the Ist pro- 
position while four declare that they do not. Of thirty- 
four persons who express themselves upon the 2nd inquiry, 
seven would have voted for Mr. Merriam’s installation and 
twenty-seven against. It ‘is rather significant, though 
perhaps not unnatural, that all the persons who represent 
themselves as refusing to teach the doctrine of eternal 
punishment request that their names may be withheld from 
publication. 


The Synod of Mississippi held its annual meeting Nov. 
21-24, at Baton Rouge, La. A sermon was preached by 
the Rev. J. T. Davidson, and an election held for Modera- 
tor, resulting in the choice of the Rev. James Stratton, of 
Louisiana Presbytery. Among the reports presented, that 
on the state of religion was of special interest. In all the 
presbyteries additions on profession of faith have been gen- 
eral, and in some places the presence of the Spirit is 
especially noted. It is mentioned, on the other hand, as a 
discouraging feature, that the benevolent contributions 
are unduly small; and to this delinquency is ascribed an 
increasing list of fields and folds without laborers and 
shepherds. An overture from the Presbytery of Louisi- 
ana, asking the employment by Synod of the Rev. C. 
Chiniquy, of Canada, as a lecturer on Romanism, was de- 
nied. The Synod considers it inexpedient to array the 
Protestant and Catholic communities of Louisiana in open 
and pronounced antagonism. This is no doubt a wise con- 
clusion, and coming as it does with the weight and sanc- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church is not without signifi- 
cance as indicating the increasing tolerance of religious 
sentiment. 


Revival Notes.—Reports from New England are most en- 
couraging. Messrs. Moody and Sankey have begun work in 
Providence under favorable auspices. Their first meetings 
(Sunday, Dec. 2) attracted a throng of people such as had 
never been gathered in the city before. The evening ser- 
vice had been appointed for 7'¢, but began at 6'4, the hall 
having then been filled for some time. Overflow meetings 
were held in two adjoining churches. All the subsequent 
meetings, particularly at noon, have been largely at- 
tended. Mr. McCree, the business agent of Mr. Moody, 
assists in the direction. of the evening meetings for young 
men.——At Newport, Messrs. Needham and Cato have or- 
ganized a special service for boys, which is described as 


being peculiarly interesting. ——The result of the Whittle 
am! McGranahan revival at Rutland, Vt., is about 300 
converts. The work is being continued by Mrs. Ham- 
mond, who addresses large meetings nightly. Arrange- 
ments are being made with Major Whittle to visit Meriden 
during January. He is now at Lawrence, Mass.—An- 
other revivalist is Mr. A. B. Earle, who travels in com- 
pany with Mr. Hodges, the latter supplying the musical 
element, and is now stirring up the churches at Agawam, 
Mass. Hibs last field of labor was Rockville, Conn., where 
90 converts were added to the church.—In North Egremont 
a series of ‘meetings is being held by Miss Kate Lent. 
GLEANINGS. 

—Mr. J.C. Duncan, of the last class in Union Park Theo- 
logical Seminary, IL, is invited to South Chicago. 

~The Rev. Henry R. Waite was installed pastor of the 
Huguenot Memorial Church at Pelham, New York, Dec. 4. 

—A conference of the Connecticut Episcopal churches will 
be held at New Haven, Jan. 8th, presided over by Bishop 
Williams. 

—All Saints’ Church, Worcester, Mass., has lost its Assistant 
Rector, the Rev. Alex. Mackay Smith. He goes to Grace 
Church, Washington Village, South Boston. 

—Montreal is the home of the Y. M. C. A. mevement in this 
country. The association in that city held its 26th annniver- 
sary Nov. 2itb. Its total membersbip is now 973. 

—The Rev. William F. Whitaker, who was lately installed 
pastor of the St. Cloud, Orange, Presbyterian Church, is a 
son of the Rev. Epher Whitaker, of Southhold, L. I. 

—Instaliation services were held in the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Bridgeport, Conn., Dec. 2'st. The new pastor 
is the Rev. R. G. 8. McNeille, late of Brockton, Mass. 

—A Congregational Council, convened at Warwick, R. T.,. 
Dec. 5th, examined and installed the Rev. Geo. F. Wright as 
pastor of the Ist Congregational Church in that place. 

—Annual Methodist Conferences will be held in Burling- 
ton, New Jersey, March 13, and in New York April3. The 
New York East Conference will be beld in Brooklyn. 

—Members of the Boston Y. M.C. A. have started a meeting 
for the men of the Metropolitan Horse Railroad in the old 
Skating Rink Sunday mornings at 9 o'clock. The effort 
promises much good. 

—A meeting of the Board of Managers of the American 
Bible Society was held Dec. 6th. Letters were read from Dr. 
Bliss reporting the beginning of a tour through Asia Misor 
en route for Beyrouf. 

—The Rev. Thomas R. Bacon, of New Haven, son of Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, preached at the Congregational Church, 
Danielsonville, Conn., Sunday, Dec. 24d. His sermons were 
listened to by large audiences and gave great satisfaction. 

—The Freedman’'s Aid Society of the M. E. Church held its 
10th annual meeting at Springfield, Mass., Dec. 9th and 10th. 
Addresses were made at the opening session by Chancellor 
B. O. Haven of Syracuse and Rev Dr. Rust of Delaware. 

—The Presbytery of Newark have adopted resolutions ask- 
ing the Rev. Mr. See, whose recent trial for heresy will be 
remembered, to explain why he has not resigned the pastor- 
ate of the Wickliffe Church. He will answer in writing next 
week. 

—Ata meeting of the Board of Education of New Haven, 
Dec. 7, it was decided, with but three dissenting votes, to dis- 
pense with all religious instruction in the public schools. 
The Bible has not been in use in the schools of that city for 
seventeen years. 

—A National Holiness Conference was held in Cincinnati, 
Nov. 28th to Dec. 2d. Papers were presented by Rev. Wm. 
McDonald, Rev. G.D. Wateon, D.D., Rev. E. T. Wells and 
others. The drift of the discussion was toward entire sanc- 
tification in this life. 


—Dr. 8. H. Kellogg, the new Professor of Theology in the 


Seminary at Allegheny, Pa., was for twelve years a missionary 
in India. In India he succeeded to the work of Dr. A. A. 
Hodge, as he has in America, and in each case went into the 
house vacated by his predecessor. 

—The following calls bave been extended by churches in 
Illinois: From the Independent church at Godfrey to the 
Rev. W. E. Lincoln; from the church at Roodnhouse to the 
Rev. A. F. Loomis; from the churches at Montebello and 
Wythe to the Rev. T. H. McCorkle ; from the church at Viola 
to the Rev. W. B. Bach. 

—The installation of the Rev. G. M. Grant, M. A., as Princl- 
pal of Queen's University, Kingston, Canada, December 5th, 
proved an interesting occasion. Mr. Grant was inducted in 
his office by the Rev. Dr. Cook, Chancellor of the University. 
His inaugural address was an able and comprehensive re- 
view of the purpose and scope of the University. 

—One of the most conspicuous church sites in the country 
is that of the Congregational church at Shrewsbury, Maas. 
Those who have visited Worcester will recall the picture of 
the white far-off spire outlined against the sky. Shrewsbury 
too is not the least attractive of New England villages. To 
this pleasant field the Rev. J. L. Scudder has recently been 
called. Mr. Scudder is twenty four years old, a graduate of 
Yale in the class of "74, and a son of the Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Scudder, of the Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 

—The Rev. Chas. Hali Everest is settled in his new fleld at 
Chicago. Installation services were held Dec. 4th, in which 
the Rev. Messrs. Simeon Gilbert, E P. Godwin, E. F. Wil- 
liams, E. N. Packard and R. F. Leavitt, and Profs. J. T. Hyde 
and F. W. Fish took part. Weare advised that Mr. Everest 
enters upon his work with a united and living people and 
with every prospect of success. It may be added that Mr. 
Everest's late charge in Brooklyn, the Puritan Congrega- 
tional Church, has secured the Rev. H. L. Singleton as acting 

tor. 

yar is understood that a sufficient sum is now pledged to 
raise the entire indebtedness ($110,000) on the Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, N.Y. Mr. Edward Kimball, who aided so 
largely in this transaction, appeared Sunday, December 9th, 
at the Shepard Memorial (Cong.) Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
and after eight hours’ work obtained pledges amounting to 
$76,000. This is within $10,000 of the whole church debt. From 
the fact that the Cambridge congregation is much smaller, 
and has fewer resources, the undertaking was far more la- 
borious than the effort in New York. 


The Sunday-School Lesson for December 23d will be 
found in the Christian Union of last week. Newt week 
we shall give a list of the Lessons for the first half of 
1878, together with some hints as to Lesson Helps for 
the half year. 
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Hooks and Authors. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

The work of Dr. Woolsey on political science is the 
most elaborate which this couotry has produced on this 
general suliject, and it will unquestionably be regarded 
as among the very ablest treatises of its kiud yet pub- 
lished. Other writers, German, English, French, 
American, have given more exhaustive treatis‘s on 
special topics, but it is doubtful whether there is any 
one work in any language which contains so much that 
is of value on the general subject of political science as 
this. In all parts of the work the theories of other 
writers are fully and candidly stated and carefully 
examined. We sball bere attempt little more than to 
give in a very brief compass a suggestion of Dr. Wool- 
sey’s views on some of the more important tupics 
discussed. 

The subject is presented under three heads: The doc- 
trine of mgbts as the foundation of a just state; The 
theory of the state; Practical politics. The first divi- 
sion occupies about one-fourth of the first volume. 
In it he considers and refutes the position of Herbert 
Spencer that there can be po private property in land. 
This writer holds that the nation owns all the land, and 
tha’ the farmer sbould }-ase his acres. The autbor 
notices also the theory of M. Bucber, tbat the right of 
property is derived entively from labor. If the indi- 
vidual acquires property in material by expending labor 
upon it, the inquiry is pertioent, Who gav> bim a right 
tu take a portion of material which is not his own, and 
caonot be his own, because it is pot the product of bis 
owo labor’ The social compact thevry of the state 
be characterizes as uotrue io fact aod insufficient as a 
the ry. It does not explain the obligation of subse- 
quest generations to abide by the coutract. ‘* Mr. 
Jetferson, whv embraced this contract philosophy, felt 
this objection so str)»ngly as to think that after nineteeu 
years, whev the majority «f the first framers of a con- 
stitution would po longer be living, constitutions ougbt 
regularly to be submitted to the pe ple. Oo this an 
American writer remarked that be made the life of the 
state shorter than that of a horse.” 

As the obligationo of the citizen to obey the state can- 
not be deduced from any social pact, peither can the 
rights of the state be ascribed to any such source. It is 
often asserted, and mure often implied, that men when 
they become members of organized society give up a 
portion of their rights, and that the rights of the state 
coosist of the rights of individuals thus voluntarily 
given up. Dr. Woolsey is clear and emphatic ia his 
coudemnation of this way of accountiog for the power 
of the states. He asserts that no rights are surrendered 
which properly belopg to individuals, and that states 
have rights which cannot be derived from this source. 
The right of pucisbment, even to tbe exteat of taking 
life, which the state p.ssesses, never bel nged to the 
individual citizen. Society is not the sum of its mem- 
bers but is something more,a d for all time. ‘* The 
right [of the state] comes not from renounced power but 
from the state's being, in the natural order of things, God's 
method of helping men towards a perfect life.” 

Atter defini: g sovereignty in the state as the power of 
independent action iv external aod internal relations, be 
adds, ** This defioition wi uld be incousistent with the 
cluim of sovereignty wbich has been set up in this c uo- 
try by communities called states. This use of 
the word sovereignty, and iodeed the use «f the word 
state, shows the poverty of political language, but bas 
helped oa far greater evils thar that by supplyivg false 
premises for syilugisms endiog im secessiou.” As the 
iodividual states of our Union never mude a treaty sep- 
arately with foreign nations, and never belonged in 
their separate capacity to the community of nations, 
they never possessed true sovereigoty. Of course on 
the adoption of the present Constitution the states did 
pot *urrender any sovereigoty. The United States were 
a nfiioa as well before 1789 as sicce. The la guage of 
our author in the present work is sufficiently explicit, 
aud an improvemext on that in his treatise on lut roa- 
uonal Law, where in one or two passages may be fou.d 
traces of that poverty of language to which allusion is 
here made. 

The rigbt of taxation is not based on protection, for 
the state owes protection to every cne whether he can 
pay taxes or not, and would owe it if no taxes were 
needed, but on this as the true ground: that taxes are ip 
some shape a vital necessity. The citizen should aid 
the state by parts of bis property just as much as by a 
part of bis time and strength in war. Aso:e of the 
principles iovolved, he remarks that it must not be in 
the power of those who pay no taxes to levy them on 
some one else. The taxpayer ought to give bis consent 
to the imposition ia some constituti nal way; and the 
class » hich pays no taxes should have po p -wer by its 
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representatives to lay them on those who own taxable 
property. 

The third division of the work, Practical Politics, 
occupies a small part of the first volume and the whole 
of the secood. Under it are discussed at Jength such 
topics as tbe nature of primordial governments and the 
progress of p litical societies; the various forms of gov- 
ernment; their special characteristics, as whetber they 
be pure or mixed; the departments of government aud 
their advantages as limitatious on each other; the prac- 
tical relations of a government or constitution to munic- 
ipul institutions aod otber self-governing bodies under 
it, to religion, education, art and science; the checks on 
governmental power; the gradual changes of states; 
their violent changes or revolutions; their decline and 
decay. 

Our own Supreme Court he regards as the moderat- 
ing power of the Constitution, whose decisions have 
been respec'ed and received, with scarcely an exception, 
by an influential pr fession which admits the force of 
precedent tut demands reasons, as well as by the iotel- 
ligence of the c untry. ‘** Two Presidents, Jefferson 
aod Jackson, held that each department of the govern- 
ment possessed the right of independent interpretati: n 
witbin its own sphere. Such a view finds ne 
support in the Coostitution apy more than in sound 
reas -D. . Tbe Supreme Court is the anchor of 
the United States, and there can be but one such an. 
chor” The author would not have the judges to be 
elected by popular vote. Of all modes of appointment 
the worst is that by direct vote of the people. And the 
judge should hold office during good behavior, aod not 
for a brief term. But the autbor is too despondent 
when be says there is no present probability of any 
steps in the direction of a longer tenure ia the state 
courts. A number of states have recently extended 
the judicial term of office, and it is to be bop d that 
the people are léearniog wisdom from their experience. 

The well-copsidered views of Dr. Woolsey on the re- 
la'ion of the state to education will command careful at- 
tention. In general, he h«lds “that so parent bas a 
right to withbold an education from his child; that a 
community bas a right to make compulsory the educa- 
tion of all the childrea withio its territory; that thus it 
becomes a duty. or, at least, may be a duty of a sate to 
establish a public system of education; and tbat the 
right of free teaching ought pot to be iovaded by any 
state laws or any system of state teaching.” As to the 
amount of education which the state should provide, it 
should be sufficient to enable the children to gain 
knowledge through bo ks, to communicate with otbers 
ia writing avd to keep accounts. ‘* Beyond this, 
which all ought to know, avd which ought to be esseu- 
tial for bei: g admitted to the rights of suffrage, the 
state may not be oblig d to go.” 

Should universities, bigh schools, and grammar 
scheols be founded by the state? The stress of this 
question lies on the universities; for the preparat -ry 
places of traiving, when once there is a demand for 
them grosiog out of the desire of acquiring the hiebest 
forms cf kcowledge, ean easily be furnished by towns 
a'd private persons; and such endowmeuts are favorite 
ways for ichabitants of the tewns of showing their 
attachment to the place of their birth or their residence.” 
Witb regard to the uviversities or colleges there are very 
serious difficulties. Of course, it cansot be expected 
tbat a theological faculty should exist in a state uni- 
versity. Avd it is not much easier to teach bistory or 
etbics, as the professor could not be silent as to such 
great events as the Retormation, and such doctrine as 
the freedom and responsibility of the individual man. 

‘*But we may go further, and say that the natural 
sciences by the same logic of sects must be exclud:d 
from a state university in this country. What right 
bas the state to permit a man to teach a doctrine of 
the earth or the solar system which rests on atheism, if 
theism aod revelation must be bavished from the scho- 
lastic halls? Why permit evolution to be publicly pro- 
fessed more than pr destination Thus, wheo the de- 
vominatioos become fully aware of the principles in- 
volved in modern science, they will not fail to com- 
plain of the state as taking sides against religion, and 
will not fail to aims their blows against the universi'y. 
Hence it would seem that tbere is an insuperable ditti- 
culty in the way of such state institutions, which no 
lime, no compromises, cap remove.” 

The work contaixs a wealth of learning, and it is per- 
vaded with god seose. A judgment so mature, calm, 
impartial, yet so thor ughly independent, is rarely fouad 
in combivation with such familiarity with the writings of 
the ablest and wisest of all ages. We commend it most 
beartily to the careful study of all rulers and voters. 


THROUGH NATURE TO CHRIST.' 
The crisis in the logical thought which is inevitable 


after rapid advances in other departments is now pass- 
ing into its second stage. The first period is always 


' Through Nature to Christ; or, the Asoent of Worship 
through Illusion to the Truth. By Edwin Abbott, D.D. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 


ove of resistance, for religious thought is essentially 
conservative; the second is cne of reconciliation and 
restatement. When the standi-g ground of the intel- 
leetual world is shifted, religicus thought must feel the 
shock—must cbange its point of view with the rest. To 
timid souls this disturbance always seems to be the up 
roting of the everlasting foucdativns. Hence the atti- 
tude of resis'ance. 

A rapid change in the intellectual life of Western 
Europe and America has taken place in the last quarter 
of acentury. This revolution, superinduced by the vast 
increase of knowledge and the consequent eolargement 
of genveralzations, has been, of course, much less 
marked than that at the revival of letters, or than that 
at the introduction of the Baconian methods, but it is a 
change of the same kind. With it comes the inevitable 
religious panic—the grouvdwork of faith seems to be 
shaken—and with this comes also the premature exulta- 
tien of the Philistine. But the wiser acd lder believer 
comes after ard finds that the chaff bas been blown away 
by the tea pest, and the truth is the better for it. To such 
men the present seems to be the beggining of a better 
era, the entrance to a purer and sturdier faith that shall 
be a!l the more vital for the loss of its illusions. 

Dr. Abbott’s book is an unsatisfactory work by a 
very able author. It has not presented a solution of 
the difficulties that bes: t skeptical minds at tbe present 
time. Neitber in his methods nor in bis conclusivns is 
be quite consistent with bimself; his eager aud devout 
faith is too ready to take s me things for granted, and 
his bold rationalism deals in the opposite way with 
others. He explicitly professes a belief io Christ as the 
Divine Word and Revealer of God; but in bis appendix 
he argues that the miracles may be natural occurre: ces. 
His metbod in this matter remirds one of the natare}- 
ism of Furness. He bolds that the ‘illusions of 
Scripture ” are to be classed wiih the illusions of cbil- 
dren and the illusions of society, as «ducat oval in their 
design. He joins issue fairly with Mattbew Arnold by 
denying that anthropomorphism is an evil; on the con- 
trary, we must conceive of God in our own I:keness if 
we would worship him. Heoce the necessity for Christ 
The whole book is a courageous #nd sincere at empt to 
oppose pantheistic and anti-Christian opinion by a 
frank and friendly argument planted on the very ground 
of the most modern scientific and even positivist specu- 
lation, 

We certaioly cannot say that the book, as a whole, is 
successful; but it is in almost every part full of sugges- 
tion. The portions that treat of the use of illusi- ns are 
very learned, able and for the most part admirable. 
The chapter entitled ‘* The Deficiency of the Worship 
of Nature” is very fine, and the a alysis of forgiveness 
is one that we bhard!y know where to match in theo- 
logical writing. Nor can we speak too bigbly of the 
devoutness of tbe autbor’s spirit. Undoubtedly the 
part of the book that wil! prove to the religious world 
the most unsatisfactory is the appendix, ia which the 
miracles are tieated. The :hetoric is often 
maonered and smackirg of the pulpit. ‘* Satan bestrid- 
iwg a fallen world” and other such cant metaphors 
sound strangely along with discussions that indicate a 
ge uine erary culture. 

We have the feeling, too, that Dr. Abbott has not 
bimsclf fou da restiog-place. There is a lack of repose 
in his method; sigos bere aud there of a wat: f equi- 
poise. But the bo k is full of genius and originality 
and ricLly sugg«stive in many parts. To many a soul 
hovering between a desire for faith and a tendency to 
doubt the theory of the use of illusi--ns as here applied 
and the argument for the worship of Christ may serve 
asth e starting point of a Christiano life. 


BOOKS ABOUT ART. 

** Libke’s History of Art” is ur questionably o e of 
the most important works of its class that bas appeared 
withic the present generation, and its republication ia 
English on this side the ocean is an event on which 
American art students may well congratulate them- 
selves. This elaborate work has gone through seven 
editions in German, each successive issu+ containing 
some improvement on the last. In u: dertaking its re- 
production, Messrs. Dedd & Mead secured the services 
of Mr. Clarence Co:k as editor, and it was found that 
the only Eoglish translation extant was made from an 
ea‘ ly edition, and was pot by any means abreast witb the 
latest German copies. Mr. E. L. Burlingame was 
tberefore engaged to superiptend the translation, aod 
the first volume is now issued as a roysl octavo, with 
several hundred fine engravings and a full index. 
The second volume will appear before Christmas, and 
until the completed wok is before us we delay giviog 
it the extended notice to which it is entitled. 


Habitual readers of Harper's Bazar” will recoguize as 
famihar Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s papers on 
‘** Art Decoration Applied to Furniture,” now published 
by Harper Brothers in bouk form. The essays lose 
nothirg by being grouped togetber with the acces- 
sories of smooth paper, clear type and excellent 
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wood-cut illustrations. The general design of the 
author is to give in a connected form a comprehensive 
history of the devel pment of household art fr. m its 
earliest and rudest begionings, as we learn them from 
relics of the past, through successive steges of progr: ss 
or decadence to this time of modern revival, when 
so much is being done for the cultivation of correct 
ideas on the construction and decoration of our ioani- 
mate household friends. Mrs. Spofford’s taste evi- 
dently runs in the direction of the Gothic and ** East- 
lake” styles. We put this in quotations because it will 
pever be recog: ized as a legitimate title for general 
classification. Tue ilustrations are, we believe, new; 
certainly, they did not appear with the context as orig- 
ivally published. They are admira'ly executed ard 
judici usly selected for tbeir present purpose. The 
disti ctive characteristic of Mrs. Spofford’s book is that 
it makes a study of furniture as an element in history, 
just as an antiquarian makes use of stone or brosze in 
supplying missing details of the past. She treats all bez 
subject matter with commendable boldness aid admi- 
rable discrimination, making far clearer than is ord'- 
parily the case those distioctions between the furniture 
of different periods which are apt to seem mere non- 
sense to the uninitiated reader. Two handsome folio 
volumes just received from Messrs. J. R. Osgood & 
Co., are entithd respectively the *‘ Faed Gallery” and 
the ‘* Millais Gallery,” titles which might easly mislead 
the casual reader into the belief that actual galleries 
exist wherein are collected the principal works of these 
two fam: us English artists. Each book is in fact made 
up of reproductions by the beliotype process from engrav- 
ings and other copies of the origioal works, The Messre. 
Osgood bave devoted much altention to this process 
and may fairly be sa'd to have taken the lead in this 
country in introducing it in the finer grades of illustra- 
tiov. The plates which fill the present volumes are the 
most elaborate as yet produced in this country. Most 
of them are familiar through engravings and lithograp's 
to that part of the public which feels any interest io 
pictures. Thus ‘* The Huguenot Lovers,” ‘* The Pro. 
scribed Royalist,” of Millais, and *‘ The Mitherless 
Bairn” of Faed are in every print shop. Others«f the 
illustrations are widely known, though none, perbaps, 
so widely as those mentioned. In quality the plates 
diff r covsiderably, owing in great measure to the char- 
acter of the engraving or lithograph from which each is 
taken. Some of them, as for instance the ‘* Vanessa” 
in the Millais gallery, we could wish had been wholly 
omitted. So far as we can judge, the heliotype process 
as used by the Messrs. Osgood is most successful when 
the best line engravings are available for copies. Of 
course such eograviogs cannot always be had. Io the 
French process known as the ‘‘ photogravure” the 
effect attained is more pl-asing than any that we have 
as yet seen produced in this country. Ia the Faed and 
Millais galleries, for instance, there is an impurity in 
the shadow tones which we suppose is for some reason 
unavoidable oy American prioters. la the French 
pictures it is avoided, we do not kaow how, but 
evidently the Parisian shops possess secrets which 
have not as yet c:ossed the ocean. Nevertheless the 
books before us are very ioteresting and are of a kind 
whicb will improve with acquaiotance. Accompanying 
the plates are accounts of the artists and toeir works, 
which add greatly to tue value of the books, embracing 
as they do mavy persoual facts and incidents not gep- 
erally koown. 


“Dita’’ is one of the latest of the * Leisure Hour” 
series and deals in a pleasant way with such reliable epi- 
sodes as a clandestine marriage, stolen papers, and run- 
away horses. The characters are not unskillfully drawn, 
those of Andrew Fairdon and his wife being notably good. 
In that part of the story which deals with the sudden 
transition of the Fairdons from poverty to wealth a good 
deal of effective pathos is displayed. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Derby Brothers publish in attractive form an apparent 
addition to the current host of family stories, which is not 
an addition in fact. It is entitled ‘‘ Our Baby,” but instead 
of being a history of that infant's doings as a member of 
society it is the story of how he was brought through the 
dangers of baby life and placed upon the comparatively 
safe footing of childhood. The author is, we believe, a 
physician, and he has managed to put what he knows in 
very readable narrative form. The author of “ Helen's 
Babies” writes an introductory letter commending the book 
as rather more serious but infinitely more valuable than 
his own. 

“ The Gathering of the Lilies ” is the title of an illustrated 
collection of poems by L. Clarkson, author of “* Violet With 
Eyes of Blue,” published by J. L. Sibole & Co. The illus- 
trations are by the author and are well drawn and hand- 
somely colored. Poems and pictures are evidently the 
tribute of a flower lover to one of the most beautiful 
family groups of our gardens and meadows. The litho- 
graphic processes have been employed with great success in 
many of the plates, and author and publisher should be 
gratified at the result of their work. As a gift book for 
the holidays “‘ The Gathering of the Lilies” will be a great 
favorite with a large class of gift gatherers. 

The “ Englishman's Greek New Testa . nt, with Inter- 
linear Translation,” is a] really valuable bcok for the En- 


glish scholar who knows the Greek letters but is not 
familiar with the Greek language and does not understand 
the mystery of Greek roots. The interlinear translation 
is literal; the authorized English version is printed along- 
side the Greek in a parallel column, so that even he who 
knows nothing of Greek may find means for correcting 
some errors in that version and modifying the coloring of 
others. The critical apparatus is very compact, but it 
gives all the information respecting various readings that 
the lay-worker will care to know. For a Sunday-school 
teacher in the higher classes it is an exceedingly conve- 
nient handbook; and it is even a convenient “ pony ” for 
the professional] clergyman. Like all of Bagster’s publica- 
tions, it apparently does thoroughly all that it assumes or 
pretends todo. (J. Wiley & Sons.) 

“ A Song and a Sigh,"’ by Miss Rose Porter, is a story in 
which the sigh is more distinctly audible than the song. 
It relates the experience of a young girl whose lover has 
gone to complete his education abroad. There is no en- 
gagement between the two, but she refuses another and a 
better man for his sake, and waits patiently through many 
years and much tribulation for his return. Ultimately she 
marries him only to be undeceived about his character. 
The man, from mere moral inertia, turns out a drunkard, 
and it becomes the wife’s task to reform his life. The 
reader, it must be said, perceives very little likelihood of 
this result, and experiences some surprise when it is eventu- 
ally reached. A tender religious tone pervades the book. 
The writing is of a quiet, contemplative kind, with some 
pretty bits of description and occasionally a fresh thought 
somewhat vividly expressed, or an old thought put into 
fresh language. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 

*Seribner’s"’ bound volumes of the magazine for the 
year ending last November are at hand. No appreciative 
reader who has ever made the acquaintance of this ac- 
mirable publication needs to be told that these volumes 
are full of the most entertaining reading that can 
be had for love or bought for money from the best authors 
of the day. One who habitually reads the magazine from 
month to month cannot but be impressed when he turns 
over the bound volumes by the extraordinary extent of 
literary and artistic ground which they cover. That a 
publication which must necessarily involve a vast ex- 
penditure of money is in a highly prosperous financial 
condition, speaks well for the advancing culture of the 
reading public. A generation ago such a magazine 
could not have lived. Now it not only lives, but is obliged 
to be constantly on the alert lest its rivals in the field gain 
an advantage over it in the strife for popular favor. A 
complete set of the bound volumes is an endless source of 
enjoyment for young and old. 

Mr. William Black's latest book, **Green Pastures and 
Piccadilly,” interweaves the motive of the “ Princess of 
Thule ’’ with the plan of the “Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton."’ That is to say, the theory of temporary sepa- 
ration of husband and wife as a remedy for incompatibil- 
itv of temper, first presented in the history of Sheila and 
Lavender, is here made to do duty in the somewhat paral- 
lel case of Lady Sylvia and Balfour. To work out this 
theory the author reproduces his familiar and sprightly 
phaeton party, who this time take a transatlantic journey 
and carry with them the incompatible wife. Mr. Black, 
like some other authors, seems to alternate his agreeable 
and disagreeable endings. ‘* Madcap Violet’ was one of 
the latter. This one, however, terminates in a perfectly 
happy and satisfactory way. If the book hardly sustains 
the bigh character which it promises at the outset, it is yet 
most pleasantly written and furnishes some of the au- 
thor’s best descriptive work, the more enjoyable to us be- 
cause it deals with familiar scenery. His pictures of the 
Hudson River, the St. Lawrence, Niagara and the West- 
ern prairies are in the same charming vein which he uses 
in his sketches of England and the Hebrides. (Harper & 
Bros.) 

Rev. Charles H. Payson was beloved by all who knew 
him; something of that peculiar spirituality of character 
which made the labors of Edward Payson, of Portland, so 
eminent in results belonged to his nephew in New York. 
His ministry, in connection with the Memorial Chapel of 
the Madison Square Church, was one abundant both in 
labors and in true fruitfulness; and the sketch of his life 
and labors is appropriately entitled All for Christ ”; for 
of it all nothing was done for fame or pecuniary reward. 
This story, told by a younger brother, is eloquent, because 
the life was eloquent; the interpreter has well fulfilled his 
duty by the simplicity of his narrative, marring it not by 
protruding personality or effusive eulogies. To the writer 
of this paragraph Charles H. Payson was a dear friend; in 
some sense an intimate friend; we had opportunity of 
knowing something of his ministerial work from several 
years of ministerial fellowship with him; but so singularly 
free from all self was he that the evidence of his rare execu- 
tive ability which the actual record of his methods affords 
has been to us a surprise—almost a revelation. As a sug- 
gestion of methods in mission work, whose value experi- 
ment has proved, the book is well worthy of study not less 
than as an incentive to greater consecration in Christian 
wosk of every kind. The portrait is excellent. (American 
Tract Society.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—** Robinson Crusoe” has been translated into Persian. 
This is only a fair return for the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” 

—Another o! Mrs. Wistar’s admirable translations is an- 
nounced by J. B. Lippincott & Co., entitled ‘‘ Too Rich,”’ 
from the German of Adolph Streckfuss. 

—The books, ‘‘ Illustrated India” and ** The United States 
as a Nation,” reviewed in our columns last week, are re- 
spectively published by the American Publishing Co. of 
Hartford, and J. R. Osgood & Co. 


—Mr. Archibald Forbes, late war correspondent of the 
London “‘ Daily News,” having recently returned to Lon- 
don, broken down in health, has been presented with £2,000 
in recognition of his brilliant services to that journal. 

—A rare collection of short poems is to be found in the 
‘* Literary World” for December, the occasion being the 
70th birthday of Mr. Whittier. In other respects, too, the 
number is good and promises well for the coming year. 

—A genealogy of the Thurston family in the United 
States is being prepared by Mr. Brown Thurston of Port- 
land, Me. Mr. Thurston invites correspondence from all 
persons of that name, for the purpose of eliciting useful 
information. 

—Dr. Schliemann's new work, “‘Mycenz ; a narrative 
of researches and discoveries at Mycene and Tiryns,” 
derives an added interest from a forty-page introduction 
by Mr. Gladstone. The book is published by Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. 

—The controversy as to the ownership of Mrs. Burnett's 
stories brings out a card from Messrs. Porter & Coates. 
It does not appear from this that these publishers have 
transgressed the rules of courtesy or that their title to 
** Dolly,”” one of the books in dispute, is at all question- 
able. 

—Triibner & Co., of London, have in press ‘‘ The Trans- 
actions and Proceedings of the Conference of Librarians 
held in London, October, 1877.'" The work will be a small 
folio on extra thick paper, and will contain a large variety 
of information interesting to librarians and bibliographers 
generally. 

—Wnm. B. Mucklow announces a volume by the Rev. Dr. 
Deems, with the rhythmical title, ‘‘ Weights and Wings, 
and Other Things.’’ The same house will also publish 
‘* Masks and Faces ;"’ not the play of that name, but “ An 
Appeal for Fidelity in Friendship’’ by the Rev. 8S. H. 
Tyng, Jr., D. D. 

—Miss Julia Kavanagh's recent death at Nice, which 
happened very suddenly Sunday morning, October 28th, 
seems to have been occasioned by neuralgia of the heart. 
Her special department of literature—studies of French 
life and character by an Englishwoman more familiar with 
France than England—loses in her decease its chief repre- 
sentative. 

—An illustrated work is shortly to be published, entitled 
“Early New England Interiors.” Those who have studied 
the architecture of the early colonial period or have familv 
associations with that time will no doubt find it an inter- 
esting volume. The artist-author, Mr. Arthur Little, has 
gathered his materials from the old homes of Salem, Mar- 
blehead, Kittery and other towns prominent in the early 
history of New England. 

—A book will shortly be issued by Scribner, Welford & 
Armstrong, entitled ‘‘The Bibles in the Caxton Exhibi- 
tion, MDCCCLXXVII."’ The circular which announces 
the fact also contains the following interesting and vol- 
uminous information about the author : 

Henry Stevens Gue Fsa Ma Etc 

Sometimes Student in Vae College in Connecticut in New England 
Now Residing in London Bibliographer and Lover of Books Fellow 
of the Royal Geogr & Zoological Societies of London Foreign Mem- 
ber of the Amer Antiq Society Corresp Member of the Historical So- 
cieties of the States of Massachusetts New York Connecticut Maine 
Vermont New Jersey Maryland Pennsylvania and Wiscoasin & Sec- 
retary of State and American Minister near Noviomagus Blk Bld 
Athm Club London And Patriarch of Skull and Bones at Yale Uni- 
versity. 

—A writer in the ‘“ Edinburgh Review” summarizes the 
existing information about Ulfilas, the Apostle of the 
Goths, who translated the Scriptures into the Gothic 
tongue, and, having regard to the inflammable tem- 
per of his people, judiciously left out the four Books of 
Kings. It is asserted that this was the first translation of 
the Bible into a tongue then accounted barbarous. The 
works of Ulfilas are of great philological value as showing 
the relation of the Gothic to the parent Aryan stock and 
to our modern English. It is rather a curious reflection that 
the language of Alaric the Goth and Genseric the Vandal 
was the same in root and essence as that which we use here 


in New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all new publicatwns delivered at the Edit 
orial Rooms of this will be acknowledged tu tts 
subec iasue. ers will confer a favor by promptly 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Aecompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 

y=) 


A Modern Minister. Harpers. 
Anderson, Alex. D., “The Si:ver Country.”’............ Putoams. | 75 
Bowra. Harriette “A Young Wife's St wy.’ Harvers. 
Campbell, 8 .D. D., “Story of reation.’ 


Lack wood, Brooks & Ce. 1 
Champney, Lizzie W., “ All around a Palette 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
Clephane, Elizabeth C..“ The Ninety anu Nine.” 


D. Lothrop & Co. 
Carleton, G. W., Our Artist in Cuba,”’ &c 


Carletons. 
De Leon, Sir Edwin, “The ne, ..Ha epere. 


Eckerson, Margaret H., 


& Co. 
Fearnly, F. M.. on Bu 3 60 
Gray the Cedars’ Lock wood, Brooks Co. 1% 
Hute RK. F., M.v., “ Thoughts on the Buok ot J.-b.”” on 
Hammond, E. Payson, “ Conversion of Children.” 
N. & 1” 
Lord Macaulay, Lord Clive.” Ha % 
Mears, David O., A.M...“ Lite of Eaward Norris Kirk, D. 
Lock wo: -d Brow as 3m 
Pancoast, §..M D.“ The Kabbals.” J. M Stoddart & Co. 
South worth, “The Red Hill Trugedy.”’ . Petersons. 
“Stuart Sterne.” “Angelo.”.. .. Hard & ughtoo. 
“ Seripper’s Monthly,’ ‘Vols. Scribpers. 
*®tanocerd Claes J.J. Bender. Pittsbu 
Smile b F., “ Who is He?’’.. .A.D. F. Randolph & 
Taple of Plenty,” 8. R. Hyde compiler. 
A. D. F. Raodotph & Co. 75 
“ Unele Herbert " Ed.“ The Budwet.”’.............. Li ippine.tts. | 25 
“My Own B 75 


have also received current numbers of the following pubii- 
cat 

Amertean ~ Seierce and Arts, Agriculturtst, Art J 
nal, America er, Bagster’s ( «talogue. 
Cuth lie Famil Gardener’s Monthly. Lond Quarter ly 
Review, Littell’s Living 4<e, Nature, People s Pulpit, 
Presbyterian Monthly plisher’s Weekly, Sunday Mag- 

azine, Unitarian Review 
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’ Art and Candles. Hinrichs, A Correspondent says,“ I have traveled a 
Dub lishe T § He partment. Among the many attractive and really} Santa Claus having effected a favorable ar-| great deal and stopped at many hotels, but I 
pretty things in the way of Decorative Art | rangement with C. F. A. Hinrichs, Nos. 29 to| have never yet found one better kept or more 
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Howard & Co, 

When a purchaser woes to such an establish- 
ment asthat of Howard & Co., No. 222 Fifth 
avenue. it is with the expectation of finding 
the highest quality of goods. It would be 
absurd to expect that the cheaper kinds 
should be kept at a store which is frequented 
only by the wealthy. The diamonds, jewelry, 
watches, porcelain, and other articles of 
luxury and ornament displayed by this tirm, 
are such as hold the highest place in the mar- 
ket ; and the purchaser, in paying the price, 
knows that he gets the worth of the money ; 
that the article purchased is exactly what it 
is represented to be. A carefully selected 
stock of goods most in demand at this time is 
displayed by the firm. The plaques exhibited 
here are superb specimens of artistic work, 
probably the very best which could be ob- 
tained in the European markets. Among the 
lese costly novelties may be wentioned a very 
pretty display of small articles in silver, 
exhibiting great ingenuity and artistic taste 
in the design and make; also, a large variety 
of buckles of all descriptions for ladies’ use. 
These are of silver, thickly set with brilliant 
crystals. They command rather a bigh price, 
because the work put into them is of the best 
description, and is costly and difficult. All 
those articles usually foundin a first-class 
jeweler’s store may be found here in abun- 
dance, and the whole display is a most brilliant 
one. Allis rich, elegant, and costly, such as 
ugvees best with the taste and means of the 
fortunate children of wealth, who usually 
make their purchases at the house of Howard 
& Co.—L Exchange. 


FASHIONABLE MEDICAL PRACTICE.—West 
End Physician: Andso you are ailing! What 
are the symptoms? Fair Patient; That's what 
I want you todecide. W.E.P.: Me? F.P.; 
Yes. What symptoms ought I to have to 
make it imperative for us to winter in dear 
delightful Rome ?—{Funny Folks. 


Fougera’s Cod Liver Oil. 

Fougera’s Compound Iodinized Cod Liver 
Oil claims superiority over simple cod liver 
oil, because of the peculiar strengthening and 
curative properties of iodine, bromine and 
phosphorus, which are added in the prepara- 
tion. The nourishing properties of the oil 
are also enhanced by the tonic, stimulant and 
alterative properties of the substances above 
enumerated. The value of the oil, treated in 
this manner, has been tested for the past sev- 
enteen years, and its excellence acknowl- 
edged to such an extent that it has been 
introduced ‘in other parts of the world, and 
especially in France. It is prepared with pure 
cod liver oil, by adding five times as much 
iodine, bromine and phosphorus as the oil 
itself naturally contains; bence, although 
a bottle of this oi] costs more than common 
cod liver oil, it is in the end cheaper, by 
affording relief more speedily. The public 
are cautioned against imitations of this 
preparation. Those desiring the pure article 
should ask for the Genuine Fougera’s Com- 
pound Iodinized Cod Liver Oil, which is put 
upin a-triangular bottle, with French and 
English labels, bearing the signature of E. 
Fougera, the cork being secured by a red 
metallic cap and a band with the names of 
the agents in Paris and London, the whole 
inclosed in a triangular box. 

Mr. Fougera is also still manufacturing Del- 
luc’s preparations—Biscotine, Eau Angelique 
(Tooth Wash), Toilet Waters, Hair Tonic, and 
Elixir of Calisaya, which have an established 
reputation for excellence. The oil and all 
these preparations are for sale at Delluc’s, 
No. 635 Broadway, and at all respectable 
druggists’. 

Rev. Joseph Cook's theory is that the degree 
of goodness in a man’s heart is discernible by 
the amount of phosphorous glow in his coun- 
tenance. Match-making mammas may find 
this hint a useful one.—{New York Commer- 
cial. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


Atthe third Rehearsal and first Concert of 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic this week, on 
Friday, at 3, and Saturday, at 8, respectively, 
the following programine will be rendered : 
Symphony in C minor, No. 5, Beethoven: 
Hymn to Music (Dudley Buck) St. Cecilia 
Vocal Society ; Concerto op. &, for piano and 
orchestra (Hummel) Richard Hoffman ; music 
from “ Manfred” (Schumann), three solos 
(Chopin), Richard Hoffman; two part songs, 
St. Cecilia Vocal Society ; and three move- 
iments from the Demnation de Faust (Ber- 
lioz). 


The Schubert Club. 

The second classical concert of the Brooklyn 
Schubert Club will be given atthe Athenwum, 
corner of Atlantic and Clinton streets, on 
Wednesday evenine, December 19th. Only 
selections from choicest works are rendered. 
The celebrated violoncellist, Mr. Henry Mol- 
lenhauer,performs, and the concert will surely 
be a most scholarly and enjoyable entertain- 
inent. 


are the PAINTED CANDLES that are so fashion- 
able to-day. They add more adornment to 
the ;arlor, ballroom, or boudoir, than all 
the Gric-a-Brac in use. The designs and work 
put upon them are such as to stand the same 
criticism as painting upon canvas. They con- 
sist of Decorations to Match Interiors, Furni- 
ture (Antique or Modern), Wall Ornaments, 
Original Drawings, Birds, Figures, Flowers, 
Bouquets, Monograms for Weddings, or indi- 
viduals, Family Crests, Silhouettes, and in 
fact everything artistic. 

The first to introduce these articles to the 
American public were the ALLAN HAY Co., 
No. 1179 Broadway, New York. In their Sales- 
room are to be found the choicest patterns. 
The newest features among them are the 
Egyptian, Persian, Turkish and Chinese de- 
signs, in character and hicrogiyphics, with 
intepretations, which will be prized by the 
scholar as well as admired for beauty of ex- 
ecution. They manufacture also the finest 
and purest soaps, among which is especially 
to be commended the Kaliston Nursery Soap, 
composed from the virgin oil of olives and 
sweet almonds. Itis highly medicinal in its 
character, and is both a preventive and a 
cure. Allother soaps prepared by them are 
guranteed to be perfectly pure. All goods 
are delivered free in this city and Brooklyn. 
They are sold also by grocers and druggists 
generally. 


A Lucky THovuGcatT.—Young lady: “ Will 
you please let me have a pot of cold cream ?’’ 
Country shopkeeper (after some hesitation 
and search): “ Ah! beg pardon, miss; I find 
we have not any cold cream just at present; 
but we have some excellent condensed milk.” 
—{London Fun. 


Hev. Geo. Muller. 

There has been published and isfor sale at 
this office a pamphlet containing the two ad- 
dresses relative to the orphan houses on 
Ashley Down, Bristol, England, and the other 
objects of the Scriptural Knowledge Institu- 
tion for Home and Abroad, recently delivered 
by Rev. Geo. Miller. 

It is not understood by many persons that 
Mr. Miller came to America simply as an 
evangelist, as Mr. Moody went to England. 
Coming only for the purpose of preaching the 
Gospel, he has been quite averse to giving de- 
tailed accounts here of his European work, 
lest it should seem to be his desire to obtain 
pecuniary assistance. 

It was only after the most earnest solicita- 
tion that he consented to give in Plymouth 
Church the two addresses here published from 
a verbatim report, after having undergone 
his personal] supervision. 

Mr. Miiller was reconciled to repeat this 
narrative in the hope that the account which 
it gives of God's dealings with him would in- 
cite Christians, in all the affairs of life, to seek 
by prayer to obtain divine direction and 
help. 

This extremely interesting account of a 
most wonderful work may be had for fifteen 
cents per copy, or ten copies for one dollar, 
from the Christian Union office, by mail, 


postage prepaid. 


Cuier Joseph placed just one too many 
Miles between bimself and General Howard. 


A BRellable Insurance Co. 

The Manhattan Life, one of our oldest and 
most conservative insurance companies, pub- 
lishes in another column the report of Super- 
intendent Sm sth upon its condition. It is a 
pleasure in reading it to note the just praise 
that he bestows upon its management, and 
the very satisfactory state in which all its 
affairs were found. The examination was 
long and searching, every test provided by 
law applied, and the result one that reflects 
great credit upon the officers of the institu- 
tion. 

The Official State Report shows that the 
Manhattan is worthy of confidence in every 
respect ; that its funds are judiciously and 
securely invested: that it hasa surplus above 
all claims of over $1,500,000; and that the offi- 
cers are gentlemen of integrity, and well 
versed in insurance matters, who devote their 
time and attention to the welfare of the com- 


pany. 
HUSBANDS are said to write “ W. P.” in one 


corner of their letters, which means “ wife 
permitting.”’ 


A Christmas Gift. 

We call the attention of our readers to Peck 
& Snyder's Skate Advertisement. The Amer- 
ican Club Skate they manufacture supplies a 
long felt want —a skate that you do not have 
to spend ten minutes and often more in put- 
ting on. With this skate one motion of an 
attached lever fastens it securely to the foot 
or removes it instantly. Send for Peck & 
Snyder's illustrated Catalogue of sporting 
goods of every description. 

Dare You Hesitate, 
when the remedy for Croup, Diphtheria, and 
all malarial fevers is 80 easily obtained ? Send 


tary Cellar Circular. 


to T. New, ® John street, New York, for Sani- 


33 Park place, in this city, announces that 
there can be found there the largest and 
choicest assortment of real bronze. marble 
clocks and artistic bronzes, antique brass 
goods, Bohemian glass, parian, majolica, Gien, 
Dresden and other china, glass tableware and 
other fancy goods ever imported by the 
above, all of which are suitable for wedding, 
birthday, and holiday presents, at moderate 
prices to suit the times. There are also toys 
innumerable and covering every thing in 
nature, and a thousand things not known in 
the sky above, the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the earth: toys everywhere, on 
the counters and under them, on the walls 
and suspended from the ceilings—a perfect 
wilderness of toys, in which a child would 
wander entranced until it starved to death, 
without even knowing it was hungry. Need 
it be added, for the information of affec- 
tionate parents, that’Christmas is near, and if 
you want to be welland satisfactorily served, 
don't wait till the last minute. 


Wilson & Greig. 

At Wilson & Greig's, No. 771 Broadway, 
corner of Niath street, there has been a 
recent opening of many cases of new 
cloaks of the most fashionable shapes 
and of the best materials. They claim 
to have the largest and best assortmect 
in the city. The imported costumes, rich 
in style and material, having served their 
purpose as models for dressmaking, are being 
sold ata very great reduction. The depart- 
ment of ladies’ and children's furnishing is 
large and complete in every requisite. There 
are also dreas goods, cloths, cloakings, black 
silks, and mourning goods now being sold off 
to close the department. Furs of every kind 
are selling cheap, and there are also novelties 
in galoons, trimmings, fringes, buttons, &c. 
The Dress-making Department is managed 
with special skill, and all goods made up are 
warranted to give satisfaction, both as to 
quality, workmanship and price. An inspec- 
tion is cordially invited. 


FRENCH ENGLISH.—A French gentleman 
was once caressing a dog, when an English 
friend remarked that be seemed very fond of 
it. “ Y-a-a-s, I love de dogs, de cata, de 
osses,and de asses, and, in short, I do love 
every tiog that is beastly.” 


Finest Furs and Fur Goods, 
Brodie Brothers, at No. 30 Maiden Lane, i 
this city, whose house was established in 1530, 
are importers, manufacturers, and dealers in 
fine Furs and Fur Goods in every variety. 
Their Ladies’ Sacques in Otter, a specialty of 
theirs, are extremely rich and beautiful. 
There are elegant Sacques of Shetland and 
South Sea Seal, Muffs, Boas, Ladies’ Capes and 
Collars in all styles ; Coats, Caps, Gloves, and 
Collars for gentlemen ; robes, rugs, carpeta, 
snow shoes, foot pouches, &c. Ladies’ cloaks, 
sacques, and mantles are trimmed, lengthened 
or made over in the best manner at short 
notice and on reasonable terms. All goods 
and labor are marked down to suit the times. 
The house bears the higest reputation, and 
callers, whether they purchase or not, will be 

most courteously treated. 


The various diseases of the respiratory 
organs, to which so large a number of the 
residents in our variable climate are subject, 
can promptly be made to yield to Dr. Schenck's 
Pulmonic Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. These 
medicines are pleasant to the palate and 
speedy in their action. They can be had of 
druggists throughout the United States. 


Testimonial to Mr. Camp. 

A complimentary concert, tendered to Mr. 
Henry Camp, Director of Music in Plymouth 
Church, will take place in that church on 
Tharsday evening, Dec. 27. Eighty young 
men and maidens,in the costumes of one 
hundred yearsago, will sing the hymns and 
tunes of that period. Tickets fifty cents (no 
reserved seats) may be had of the ushers, and 
at the usual places. 


A CLERGYMAN has said that modern young 
ladies are not the daughters of Shem and 
Ham, but of Hem and Sham. 


A Father who had visited his daughter at 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., where sbe 
had been for over a year, said: “ Your pupils 
are fortunate in the enjoyment of so many 
advantages as you afford them; and you are 
fortunate in your ability to make them so 
happy and contented, while doing so much 
thorough study as you require of them.”’ 


Retalling Candles at Wholesale 
Prices. 

Brummell is selling a5™ box of Fine Mixed 
Candies for $1.00, at 410 Grand 8t., 663 Broad- 
way, and 817 Broadway, near 12th St. Schools 
and Fairs supplied at wholesale prices. 


Why Suffer 
With your feet when you can have comfort 
by wearing boots or shoes made on the Mc- 
Comber Patent Last? F. Edwards, 166 & 168 
Atiantic Ave., Brooklyn, makes to order and 
keeps realy made these goods in great variety. 


comfortable than that well established and 
popular house, the *‘ American,’ of Boston. 
Here everything is of the best, the rooms are 
scrupulously neat and clean, and the charges 
most reasonable.” 


THE Cleopatra Needle question has changed, 
saysan English journal, from “ Where shall 
we havea site for it?” to “ When shall we 
have a sight of it?" 


Saratoga Springs in Wintér. 

Drs. Strong’s Remedial! Institute has Turk- 
ish, Russian, Hydropathic and Electro ther- 
mal baths, equalizer, and many other facilities 
for treating nervous, lung, female and other 
diseases. Send fora circular. 


AN Eastern man has advertised for “ A boy 
to open oysters with a reference.” We don't 
believe it can be done. 


Christian Union Offices, 

Home Office. 27 Park Place, New York; 
Boston Office, Crocker & Stickney, 333 Wash- 
ington St.; Chicago Office, Weston Hulbert, 
168 Clark St. 


An experienced lady teacher desires a posi- 
tion. Address Box G., Ft. Edward, N. Y. 


EUCLID bas been tranelated into Chinese. 
They call weometry “ the science of the how 
much.” 


Retiable he!p for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful, and prostrating diseases cured 
without medicine. Pulvermacher's Electric Belts 
the grand desideratum. Avvoid imitations. Book 
and Journal. with purticulara, matied free. 

PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Cinctonati 
0. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“This last of Dr. Holland's books is one of the 
best, and, we believe, the very best of ita author's 
worka.’’—Christian Union. 


DR. HOLLAND’S 


“Nicholas Minturn.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. 8. REINHART. 
Cloth, $1.75, 


Large I2mo. 
Estimate of the Tritune. 

** lt combines the character of an 
attractive work of imagination with 
that of a treatise on political econo- 
my. . . « The author has neg- 
lected none of the resources of power- 


ful description, animated narrative, 


and eloquent illustrations. . 

Dr. Holland is to be congratedadia 
on the production of a fresh speci- 
men of original and powerful Amer- 
ican fiction. In point of inventive 
imagination, conception of character, 
and natural description his work 
may claim ahigh rank in our native 
literature, and will enhance the well- 
earned reputation of the author.” 


*,* The above work for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, express charges paid, upon receipt of the 
advertised price, by the publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


J. W. BOUTON’S 
New Art and Illustrated Works 
for 1877-78. 

SPLENDID NEW VOLUME OF ETCHINGS. 


Examples of Contemporary Art. 


Meventeen Etchings fr m Kepreseptative Werke 
of living ——— and Foreign Artists, viz. 
tuny. Jules Breton. Bernier. 

Leighton, Gonzalez, Macbeth, G. F. Watts. Or- 
chardson. Van Marke Paczta. ‘Chaplin, exe- 
— Martial. Champoihon, La- 
suze ouls auve &c. 1} 

volume, veiium cloth, gilt. 2.00. 


INTERESTING NEW WORK ON BLAKE. 


William Blake. 
Etchings from his Works, embraci 
at W, Bell Pro that unique ar 
ate cloth. $8.u0. 
OOMPLETION OF UNGER’'S ETCHINGS. 


The Works of William Unger. 


A Series of T2 Etchings after the Old Mostese. With 


Critical and Descriptive Notes b osemaer. 
Comprising the most celebrated ntings of the 
foll wing artiste: Tintoretto. Ruysdsel, Rem- 
brandt uido, Poussin, Rubens, Ostade, J 


8. ap 
Steen, Van Dyck. Paul P 
Frans Hails, J rdaens, Veu der Velde, 
Br: uwer, etc., etc. 10 partes folio. $6.00 each, oF 
bound in half morocco, gtit top, $3 @. 


J. W. BOUTON, 
706 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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New and Popular Books. 


The new volume of Dr. Fields Travels around the 
World. 


FROM EGYPT T0 JAPAN. 


By HENRY M. FIELD, D.D., Editor of the 


“New York Evangelist.” 
vol. nearly hundred pages, cluth (uni- 
form with the former volume), $2.00. 


JULES VERNE'S NEW STORY. 


HECTOR SERVADAC; 


or, the Career of a Comet. 
BY JULES VERNE. 
With Over One Hundred Fu!!-Page [llustrations. 
One vo). 8vo, Cloth, extra (uniform with 
“ Michael Strogof $3.00. 


A CHARMING LITTLE VOLUME, 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN, 


and Prince Dorua, 

By CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
‘arefully Reprinted from the Recently Discovered 
Unique Copies, 

1 vol. 16mo, cloth, gtit top, $1.25. 


o*s The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, express charges paid, upon receipt of the price 
by the publishers. 

SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO, 
Nos. 7 and 145 Broadway, New York. 


January Atlantic, 


Now ready and | for's aale everywhere. 
A BRILLIANT } NUMBER. 


WHITTIER'’S POEM, “The Seeking of the 
Waterfall.” 

A S@OUTH CAROLINIAN on" The Kesuit in 
South Carolina” of the President's pulicy. 

LONGFPELLOW'S POEM, “The Leap of 
Roushan Beg.” 

MARK TW AIN’S Bermuda Notes, conciuded, 

DR. HOLMES’S POEM, My Aviary.” 

CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER on The Adiron.- 
dacks Verified.” 

Ww. D. HOWELLS'S bicgraphical sketch of 
Gibbon,” the historian. 

CLARENCE GOR DUN’S story of “ The Gentle 
Fire-Eater.”’ 

HENRY JAMES accountof “A Little 
Tour Io France.” 

We BISHOP'S new serial romance, “ Det- 


W. APTHORP on “An Episode in the Life 

otran 

A ‘BEA RLE Mare as a Neighbor.” 

Open lettersfrom New York, I., discussing ar- 
tistic, social, and literary mattters at tbe metrop- 
olia. 

The Contributors’ Clab, bright and clever. 

Recent Literature for the holidays carefully 
reviewed. 


The Atlantic life-size portrait of 
JOHN CREENLEAF WHITTIER 


solid to all subscribers and purchasers for $1.00. 


THE ATLANTIC FOR 1878 


WILL PRESENT 


SERIAL STORIES by W. H. Bisnor, Henry 
James, Jr.. and SHURT STUR- 
iES by T. B. ALDRICH, Kose "TERRY COOKE, 
CONRTASCE F. WOuLSON. J W. DE FOREST, and 
other favorite writers: SKETCHES AND ES- 
ea xs by MARK TWAIN and CHAS. DUDLEY 

ARNSR; DESCRIPTIONS UF FOREIGN 
Lire 4ND TRAVEL bv W. W. STorY, T. B. 
ALDKICH, ano C. & NORTON: STU DIES FROM 
FRENCH. GERMAN, and ENGLISH BOOKS 
by HENRY JAMES, jr. W 

ER, LON HOLM MA 
TERS OF “MRTISTIC MUSIC AL ER- 
EST; THE CLUB. 
TERMS THE ATLA‘TIC. Sin nambore, 35 

eenta. y subscription. 64. 

p of Whittier, 

$5 06: with two portraite 

portraits, 87.00. 
OFFER.—The November and De- 

numbers of THE ATLANTIC, containing poems 

bt Miter Longfellow, and the commencement 
of Mr new sertal story,” Detmold,” will be 
mat to all new subscribers to THE ATLANTIC 
for 1878, who reméi: their subseriptions tothe publishers. 
Kemittunces by mai! shvaid be seat by a money- 
order, draft on New York or Boston, or registered 
letter to H.O. HOUGATON & Co., Riverside Press. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

H. O, HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, BOSTON; 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, NEW YURK. 


TWO ADDRESSES 


BY 
REV. GEORGE MULLER, 


Delivered tn Plymouth Caurch, giving an account 
of hes great work, 


The Urphan Mousey co Achiey Dewn, Bris- 


erected and supported by voluntary contributions. 
Price 15 cents, or ten copies for $1. 
The Trade — threugh the American News 
Company, New York. 
Address HORATIO C. KING, Pubit 
Park Now York. 


LITTLE FOLKS. 


NEW VOLUME FOR 1877. 


Vol. V. Containing nearly 30 Pictures. 
With Chromo Frontispiece. Nearly 
400 pages. Colored board covers....... 15 
Cloth, full gilt side and edges, Four 
Chromos 200 
“ Little Folks " surpasses all competitors for 


thorough-going fun and real interest.—The Rev. ©. 
H. Spurgeon in The Sword and Trowel, 


If any reader wishes to make his children happy, 
let him procure “ Littie Folks.’’—The Bookseller. 


Replete with pictures and reading matter we!! 
calculated to instruct and delight the chiidren.— 
Chicago Evening Journal. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A.8. BARNES & CO.’S 


Standard Periodicals 
FOR 18728. 
This is the Time to Subscribe. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


Organ of the best thought of both Hemispheres 
on the social, political, scientific, and literary 
topics of the day. 

Among the special objects of the International 
are the improvement of the relations of the Unitea 
states with foreign nations, the reform of the law 
of nations and establishment of interpational arbi- 
tration, the elevation of the standard of public 
morality.the advocacy of a purer literature, and 
the estabiiehbment of a filt ng bulwark against 
scientific infidelity in religious matters. 

The Intereational notices of boume and foreign 
publications are prepared by writers resident tn the 
countries where the volumes respectively appear, 
und are designed to keep American readers au 
courant with the iiterature of the wur'd. 

A department dev: ted to Foreign Art matters is 
edited by Philip Gilbert Hamert. n. 


Bi-Menthly. Price $1.00. #5.00 year. 
Sample ( opy (any back number) 5O@ cta., postpaid. 
With Magazine of American Histery. both 
periodicals a year for 9.00, 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY, 


containing original articies on various points of 
American history; biographical sketches of bis 
toric characters; original documents, diaries, and 
letters: notes and queries for the curtuus; notices 
of historical publications, ete. 

The editor, JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS, Eeaq. 
is librarian of the New Yerk Histerical 
Seciety, and with him are associated our mort 
distinguished historians. 


Moeouthly. Price 50 Ceutse. $5.00 a Year. 
With INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 89.00. 


BARNES’ EDUCATIONAL 
MONTHLY, 


for teachers, parents, and school officers. Its arti- 
cles treat of all topics that bear on education, in 
the schoo! and family. The editor is ove of our 
ablest norme! teachers, and he is ably seconded by 
the best educational) writers. 


Subecription... ............. $1.50 per Annum. 
Single Cepy 15 Ceuta. 


*."The “International Keview,.” and 
“Magazine of American Histery,”” and 
“Barnes’ Edacational Menthiy’’ will be sent 
to any addres for one year ter $10.00. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York. 


American Book Exchange: 


a | have a dozen or more books in your 
me. here are probably sume of the pumber 
which have serv the purpose fur which they 
were purchased, and are pow of little value to 
you, me person who has other booka which be 
no longer wants would be giad to obtain y:-urs, 
and you or seme other bocy would value those he 
no longer wants. through the means of the 
American Book Exchange bo th class 
are g»thered from thousands of pubiic and 
horaries; each cuntributer then draws from the 
whole collection what he waotse. The books are 
not worthiess, but in the wrung livraries; they 
change hands and everybody ts pleared. some 
contributors want more bDovuke than the value of 
those they bring.an! they pay the difference in 
cash; others want less books eno receive a differ- 
ence in cash; and again, it ia ali books on one aicle 
and all cash on the other. inv new books wanted 
are su oplied through the Exchange. The Bvek 
Exchange Meuthly. © couts « Jear, prepaid, 
gives the immense fists of bouks offered ani 
wanted. 

The Lean Department of the Exchange 
supplies, Within broad limitations, any Dooas 
wanted, when they are wanted. as many copies as 
may be wanted.and they may be retaineo as long 
as wanted. The best and latest bouks are |. anped 
f r cente and upwards, acording to value and 
time. Good bo asf. rutris and buys are | aned as 
low as three cents a week. »>ks are loaned to all 


of the United States. particu’ars can 
learned upon ingul.y of the 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
55 Beekman ™t., New York. 


SUPERB GIFT BOOKS. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


“ The Ulustrations are N.Y. Tribune 


“One of most exquisite gift bo of the 
seasoa.”’—(N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser 


Elegantly bound. Cloth, $5; £10. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Elegantly bound. Cloth, ®; Muroces, $9. 


Comprising The River Path, by WHITTILEN, Eccel- 
stor, by LONGFELLOW ; The Kose. bv LoweLL; Baby 
Beil, by ATDRICH. Bach poem floely tHlustrated 
and tastefully bound. Cloth, $1.50: rocco, 


“ Together or separately these poems in their 
present dreas will be counted am ong the daintiest 
and fittest of Holiday Buvoks.”—( N.Y. Evening Pust. 


FRITHIOF’S SACA. 


Translated from the Swedish of TEGNER by L. A. 
Superbly liiustrated. volume. 
to. $7.50. 


A new, remarkably faithful and accurite trans- 
lation of Tegner’s famous poem. illustra 
tions are by an eminent Swedish artist. and the 
volume is admirably adapted for a sumptucus 
Gift-book. 


TOSCHI’S ENCRAVINCS 


of Frescoes by CORREGGIO and PARMEGIANO. & 
Pilates. Smaller edition of the fine Heliotype 
me which has bad so large popularity. 
to. . 


RAPHAEL ENGRAVINGS. 


A Smalier Edition of the Raphael Heliotype vol- 
ume which has been so popular. sq. 8vo. $5. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by the Publishers 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
Dickens’s Little Folks. 


Nothing has given the writings of CHARLES 
DICKENS ec strong a hold upon the hearts of pa- 
rents as the well-known excellence of his por- 
trayal of children and their interests. These de. 
lineations having received the approval of reacers 
of mature age, the different chiid characters have 
been detached frum the large mass of matter with 


Sent, postpaid, on 


which they were original'y conne: ted, and 
sented in the author s«wo language to anew clase 
of readers, to whom the little volumes will, we 


deubt not, be as attractive as the larwer vriginals 
bave s« long proven to the general public. 

series of teelve volumes has been prepared, 
among Others, the following charac- 
ters: ** Little Paul.’ from Dombey and on: 
“simike.’’? from Nickleby: ** Little 
Nell.”’ from The Old Curtosity Shop; * The 
Child Wite.”’ trom David (oppertield, &e., &e. 

A new edition of the first volome of this series, 
“Litshe Paul.” from Domrey & Son, has just 
been issued. illustrated by Dar ey. and attractively 
bound. The other velumes wil! shortly follow. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent poet-psuid for 
$110 by the JOHN R. ANDERSON, 
Hartford. Con 

EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 

Any one of the above sertes will be sent, with a 
ear's subecription to the N.Y. Week'y Tribune 
or $2.00. Or any two of the volumes and a yeur's 

subscription to the (INDEPENDENT or CHRIS- 
TLAN USILON for 1.00. 
This applies only to New 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 
N. TIBBALS & SONS’ 


GRAND CLEARANCE SALE of 


BOOKS. 


On account of change in our 
business at the beginning of next 
year, we offer our whole stock 
without any reserve, of Sunday- 
School, Juvenile, and Holiday 


Books at 
33 PER CENT. 
from regular prices. 20,000 


Bibles, Prayer Books and Albums 
at HALF PRICE. Correspondence 
Solicited. Estimates Civen. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


Oxford Teachers’ Bibles. 


These Bibles contain, in addition to the author- 
ized Text, with 50,000 References : 


I. THE BIBL*® STUDENT'S HELPER: compris- 
ing. Notes «n the Old Testament- Notes on the 
New Testament—Miracies recorded in the Old 
Testament—Paruabies recorded ip the Uld Testa- 
ment—Miracies of Our Lord—Parables of Our 
Lord—Names and Titles ef Our Lora—Prophecies 
relatin to Christ—Special Prayers found in Secrip- 
ture »rmony of the Gospels — Missionary Jour- 
neys of the[Apostie Paul—The Apostie Paul's Voy- 
age to Rome— Jewish “ects, Parties, ecc._-Chronol- 
ogy of the ste Testament—The Divided Mon- 
archy—Gepear from Adam to Jacob--Suppvused 

e Acts an’ isties—Ge graphy 
Natural H story of 


Weights and Measures, and Time and Mo ney The 
Year. OLY 

BIBLE. CRUDEN’S C MPLETF 
ANCE. lV. DICTIONARY OF SCRIPIURE 
PROPER NAMES, WITH THEIR PRONUCNCIA- 
TION AND MEANINGS, 12 8CRIPTURE MAPS. 

The above Notes and Tables have been complied 
expressly for this series, and emp dy the results 
of the most recent and sauthentic research of 
Biblical Scholars. All has been carefully verified, 
and itis believed that nothing has — omitted 
that can be desired ip a Teacner’s Bib 

For List of Prices, apply to your | or to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker ™.. New York. 


HE WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE.— 

Everybody astonisned with toe grand com- 
bination of literary excellence end artistic beauty. 
Bee the and January number «of 
DBMOREST'’S MON MAGAZINE, price % 
cents, post free. 3. wit” the oul 
pictares “ Rock of A and “ Christian (harit 
as a premium. Ad » W. JENNINGS DE 
REsT, East Mtn St., ew York. 


Hw GUEST, best tamily paper. On trial 
three munths, with chromos v Point 
—- world renowned Palisades, Hudson River, for 
only Weents. J. LATHAM & Co., Boston, Maas, 


Sly ANTHEMS 1 
CnurcH. 


By HENRY WILSON, comprising VENITE, GLORIA 
IN EXCELSIS, BENEDICTUS (two settings), Devs, 
and BENEDIC ANIMA. The best Anthems ever pub- 
lished. 


19 BEAUTIFUL 
YMN TUNE 


in VARIOUS METRES, 


selected from the Hymnal. The music composed 
and arranged by JOSEPH MOSENTHAL. Oblong 
quarto. Price 75 centa. 


GETZE’S 


NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. 
Combines all the best features of every other 
work, with much new and attractive matter. I« 
the neweat and best method fur the Piano-Forte 
ever publishea. Price $2 75. 
SHEET MUSIC, PIANOS, ORGANS, 


Agents of the Boosey Cheap Music Publications. 
Everything in the Musical line.” 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 


Holiday Music Bocks! 
The World of Song, 


Magnificent Bound Volume of Songs of 
the most popular and musica! character. 


Che Sunshine of Song. 


Magnificent bound volume of the most 
recent and popular songs. (J" press and 
neariy ready.) 


Cems of the Dance. 


‘oZ18 


wd (EZ 07 OOF BEY Yong 


pus 


Splen-id Bound Volume of the most brill- 


lant Piane Music, by strauss and others. 

Ciuster o CMS, == 
Splendid Bound Volume of the finest #2 
plane pleces of dium Difficuity. (in ~~? 
press and nearly ready.) ss 


Send tor5C HRISTMAS $ SELECTIONS, p per 


WINTER SINGING BOOKS! 


THE SALUT N. 1.% 2 ; Two first 
UTATIO ($1 doz.) | class Church 
$7 500 Music Books 
NCORE. (75 eta., or Oz.) 
CHokRUSs CHOIR IN- Three of the 
STRUCTION Book. or $i2 doz.) best p ssible 
PERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL. , Singing class 
(75 ets... or 5 doz. voks. 
~~ Any book mailed post-free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. Ditsen & Coe., J. E. Ditson & 


843 Broadway, #22 Chestnut St., 
New York. Pbila. 


iw?” MUSIC BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE CALAXY. 


Juet out. Brilliant new collection of music for 
Singing Schools, Conventions, Choirs, Ac.. by 
William Suffern.—The best Convention book ever 

ubliched. Five Departments— Elementary. Glee, 
Metrica). Antbems and Chants. pages, 
by the beet writers In the Country. » tescher 
should fail to examine it. Price $1.00. Mailed post 
paid. $10.50 per dozen. 


CHAPEL ANTHEMS. 

By Dr. J. B. Herbert assisted by the best writers 
of the dav. This new and valuable work contains 
large pages of superior Anthems. It excels a!! 
other publications of the kind, and is the latest 
and best Anthem book. To bring it within the 
reach of everv choir to the land, it is offered at the 
low price of $1.25 or $10.50 per dozen. Sample 
copy mailed on receipt ca. 

sold by Wm. A. Pond & New York, and dea!l- 
ers generally. 


GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBER! 
BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD! 


For Deec., 1877 , contains 40 pages of New Music and 
reading matter. A Gaia Number! Chrietmas 
Songs, Christm 8 Carols. Piano pleces, Christmas 
Greeting Waltz.’ 0 worth of music for léc. 
Suld by most news dealers. No persorn interested 
in music should fail t: send for our Christmas 
Number. Price lsc. For $1.50 we wiil send the 
MUSICAL WORLD from Deec., 1877. 
our premium book Musical Hints.” Subscribe 
now. [#8 Catalogues of wusic & music books free. 


S. Brainard’s Sons. Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tuters 
and Governesses; gives intormatiun to Parents of 
good scho: is. 

Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 
sul 

dn to L, M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, Union square (Brvuad- 
way side), New Yora. 


LECTURE TIONS, Cheral 
Secieties, and Manag 


Messrs. HATHAWAY POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE BREDPATH LYCEUM BUREAL, 
BosTon, MASS., 
bave the honor to announce that they are prevare.! 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


CHRISTLIKE NOBIEITY.* 

“And the brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silas 
by night unto Berea: who coming thither went into the syna- 
gogue of the Jews. These were more noble than those in Thes- 
salonica, in that they received the word with all readiness of 
mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things 
were so.""—ACTs xvii., 10, 11. 

T is ou that term nodle, or on the subject of nodleness, 
that I wish to speak this morning. 

It would hardly seem at first thought as if there was 
much commendation or any exalted epithet to be ap- 
plied to the Jews at Berea; but it is a very noble thing, 
when men sta'.d surrounded by social and religious 
affi ities, t» be ready at a moment’s notice to receive 
the truth ia a higber form or to rec ive the truth over a 
fantasy which one may have had; for it is not easy to 
lay aside educated notions. Few persons stand in their 
own coovic'ions. Generally men hold truth at second- 
hand. B:cause « thers believe it they believe it—which 
is no believing at all. 

Now, the B-reans were Jews: and the Jews were a 
stiff-necked people; they were not apt to give up any- 
thing easily; and it was to such that the apostle preached. 
They sbowed a readiness of mind to believe the teacb- 
ings of Jesus; but it was not that readiness of mind 
which consists in bring williog to throw off easily 
things easily put on: it was a readiness of mind to re- 
ceive the truth accompanied with a disposition to study 
and to learn. Aod surely from our own observa ion 
we shall be c»nstrained to say that the conduct of per 
sons who, having been br ught up io avy religious faith, 
on bearing of a higher truth, or a nobler view, lay aside 
all prejudice, and betake themselves to a suitable iuves- 
tigation, and that with a disposition that bas in it a will- 
ingness tv suffer, if need be, for the sake of new truths, 
or for the sake of higher views of old truths—we are 
constrained to say tbat ihe co. duct of such persons is 
noble. It was then, acd it is-now, asiga of nobility; 
but it is rare pow, as it wasthen. It was beroic; for 
there i a heroism of obscurity as well as a hervism of 
publicity. 

What, then, is the essential element of nobleness*? To 
bave such fairoess as to refuse prejudice, and such love 
of truth as to be willing to rua the risk of social ostra- 
cism—this was pnoblepess there; and generally to do 
right things, which are difficult, from right motives, 
which are m re difficult, a.d where common men would 
shyick from doi: g them, is noble. Nobleness implies a 
superior m de of action; but, unfortunately, the linger- 
ing uvripeness in the world would seem to indicate a 
rareness of such action. 

Toat which every body can do we bardly consider noble: 
because there in heres in the very term nobdleness the idea 
of an act of a higher sort than most men perform. This 
term as used io Scripture iodicates a character which 
aspires, and which is bigber than that which ordinarily 
prevails. It indicates sometbiog elevated, lifted above 
common life and attuiement. Better thoughts than we 
are accustomed to bave or than others are sccustomed 
to have are noble thougbts. Better feelings than we 
are accustomed to bave or than others are accust: med to 
have are noble feelings. Better motives, and better 
actions following them, than we are accustumed to 
bave or than others are accustomed to have are n»ble 
motives ated actions. Finally, a true life and a soul 
transceadently above the ordinary level—these are 
noble. 

So then nobleness is a kind of foregoing of one’s self; 
that is, of one’s inferior self—of that part of one’s 
self which one comes to first. But a true man is no 
longer in bis cradle, and no longer in his ccffin. As 
different is he from a man just beginning existence as a 
bud is from bl..ssom or for fruit. 

The busicess of life is to uofold the man that is in 
tbe an'mal. All) high action implies more or less a 
denial of that which is low, of the forces of the flesh, 
of those parts of life which are keyed low, It implies a 
denial of the lower life for the sake of one’s better life: 
for the sake of one’s self, and for the sake of others at 
tue same time. 

There is always in the popular impression an idea 
that nobleness nas a freedom of courage and a largeness 
of way, and that there is in i€ something that is graceful— 
something which gives to it romance. Ia other words, 
to all this higher thioking, higber feeliog, higher action, 
there is to be the touch of ideality or the sense of the 
beautiful, each in its kiod, belunging to every class of 
acti ns or activities, All poblevess, therefore, is ren- 
dered more admirable by being dressed in the garments 
of beauty. 

A thing becomes heroic when to this is added simply 
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a larger sphere. Nobleness and heroism are the same, 
only nobleness does not imply publicity, exbibitoriness, 
disclosure. A man may he noble and yet be unkaown 
and out uf sight; but a man cannot well be a hero and 
not be knowa and seen. So then, as one might say, 
nobleness is a light in the dwelling; but where there is 
beroism the light is carried outside and made coaspicu- 
ous to the view of all men. 

The whole idea of Christianity is to fashion men to 
nobleness of disposition, of conduct and of character. 
There are two radically distioct and oppucnant theorics 
on the subject of the genius of Christianity. Ove 
teaches us that men come into this world in a fallen 
state, either from some’ preceding sphere or under a 
blight which’ bas descended upon them by reason of 
unconscious and inoccent action, or by reason of the 
action of their forefathers; and that mankind are ia a 
condition not low, not imperfect, but fallen. It teaches 
that we bave such a connection with some foregoing 
world, sphere, life or condition as that we are bank- 
rup', blighted; and tbat the whole business of religion 
is t» gather up the fragments and bring them into such 
condition as that a man may escape safely out of this 
life into the other life. It teaches that the great busi- 
ness of life is to get out of the world in safety. 

The other theory, without neces:arily going back to 
the genesis of life, or to any foregoing conditions, 
declares that the business of religion is to reconstruct, 
or ratber to educe and develop, a noble manhood here. 
It declares that salvation depends upon salvableness ; 
that meo are to be built up in this life in a way that 
shall fit them for the life to come; and that | ve and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and the working of the 
divine spirit in men, are all tending to that end, being 
arcbitectural and constructive. It declares that the 
business of a manis not merely to save bimself here- 
after—though that is the grand terminal p int—but to 
build himself here into a salvable condition, thus finding 
out what righteousness is, It declares that he is to 
develop himself in every part of his body and being, 
and become a temple, if you take the figure of a build- 
ing, in which the Holy Ghost shall dwell ; or, if you 
take tbe arboricultural figure, to become rooted and 
grounded in Christ, and to grow up io him in all thins 
48 a magnificent tree grows into admirable proporuons 
from the acorn. 

These two theories lead to very different lines of 
action. One takes men, aod carries them through a 
technical experience, to what 1s called ‘‘ faith ;” and 
tben it says to them, ‘*‘ N.»w that faith is ging to save 
you. It is a kind of electric wire that cornects you 
with God, and oa it your salvation depeads.” Such is 
that theory, and the way it is preached acd under- 
stood. 

The other theory—which | hold, of course—is tbat 
faith aod all elements of rest ia G.d and in Christ are 
simply instruments by which a change is wrought from 
day to day in the thought, 10 the imagination, in the 
disposi'iooe, and in the life; and that the business of 
mea is not to go to heaven, but to become fit to go to 
heaveo ; that their business is not, 10 be saved ‘* so as by 
fire ;” but to glorify God by walking into heaven asa 
son of the King, and to be able to s:y, as they shine io 
every feature and ia every limb, before the heavenly 
host, ‘‘ This is thy work, O Father—O Saviour ! 

S.ul-building is the business of this world; and 
heaven will come, of course. You could not keep a 
Godlike soul out of heavea—not if ten thousand angels 
should drive it round and rouod; and a great and 
pure soul could not be sboved into hell—not if ten thou- 
sand devils were bebiod it. The attraction of spiritual) 
gravitation is omnipotent. The good will go to the 
good, and the bad will go to the bad, and nothiog can 
stop them. 

The business of men in this life is to become men ia 
Christ Jesus ; and the method ia which men are to do 
it 1s by faith, the power of the Holy Ghost enlighteniog 
and stimulating them. A perfect mano in Christ Jesus 
is the eod to be sought and to be gained in this world. 

We are to be saved, then, by that faiih which produces 
nobility of character. It is not by religi »usness that we 
are to be saved. On this point | am sv impressed that 
the ethical principle of the New Testament is its cuttiog 
edge, that it is the essential genius of the New Testa- 
meot, that I must refer you again to oft-repeated 
passages ; and some of them I shall speak of twice— 
particularly this one ia the 2d of Peter, the 1st chapter : 

* According as his divine power hath given unto us all! things 
that pertain unto life and Godliness, through the knowledge 
of him that hath called us to glory and virtue: whereby are 
given unto us exceeding great and precious promises; that by 
these ye might be partakers of the divine nature (there is the 
idea of what training aims at), having escaped the corruption 
that is in the world through lust. And besides this, giving all 
diligence, adi to your faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge; 
and to knowledge temperance; and to temperance patience : 
and to patience Godliness; and to Godliness brotherly kiod- 
ness; and to brotherly kindness charity. For if these things 
be in you, and abound, they make you that ye shal! neither be 
barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. But he that lacketh . hese things is blind, and cannot 
see afar off, and hath forgotten that he was purged from his 


vld sins.” 


Now take that in connection with the declaration of 
the ap »stle Paul : 

“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true (and these 
include all science, all philosophy, all history and all esthetica! 
teaching); whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whateoever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on (ponder, study), 
these things.” 

That is the way the apostle Paul preached. He did 
not say, ‘‘ Have faith in Christ and be saved ;” he said, 
** Have faith in Christ as opening a channel by which 
you can build yourself up ioto Christ in these things.” 

Look at that passage in Galatians where the results 
of the work of the Spirit are inventoried. 

“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance (self- 
control); against such there is no law." 

Saith the Master, ‘‘ Not every one tbat saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord (not he that is the most religious), shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaveo, but be that doeth the will 
of my father which is in heaven.” - 

It is doing, not believiog in the abstract sense of the 
term, that is required. 

More ver, as it were God experiences abzolute dis- 
gust, often, at the finest developmeat of religiousness, 
as if one attempted to bribe him. 

“If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift 
[I do not want you, and | do not waat it) before the altar, and 
go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift.” ; 

Right first, and then worsbip. The production of 
rigitness and nobleness in men is the full aim of the 
G spel. It is set forth ia the Gospel, and sought by it. 
The Gospel is a school, we are scholars in that school, 
and the object is to graduate us ioto heaven possessing 
the accomplishments of perfected or Christlike char- 
acter. 

That is what we go to church for. The church is 
not a close corporation in which men mutually iosure 
each other. It is not a place where a man puts on his 
creed as he would his cork life-preserver on a ship, 
thrusting in first one arm and then the other, aod fee)- 
ing, after it is well fastened, that he is secure against 
danger. It is not like an English car into which a man 
is locked, so that he is obliged to go to the end of the 
route, the conduct.-r (bis minister) being responsibl« for 
his safety. As I said, the church isa schol, which is 
appointed to teach men how to be noble all through, in 
every part, and that church which does this cannot be 
heretical, while that church which fails to duo it cannot 
be orthodox. ‘* By their fruits ye sbal!) know them,” 

Consider what are the things that are designed to 
produce righteousness and nobleness, uniform and con- 
sisteht. First, look at the view which is givea in the 
New Testament as tending to exalt the imagination aod 
the ambition of every ma: who comes into a knowledge 
of the trutb. Look at the way in which the New Tes- 
tament looks at men, at the way in which, too often, 
theology | oks at them. and at the way in which now, 
largely, scieoce lo ks at them. What do I behold in 
the New Testament? Tue grand ceatral character there 
is One who came down from heaven professing to bear 
in himself divinity, and laying down bis life to srav.— 
what? A posterity of monkeys? Evoluted brut-s’ I 
see an act of sublime disclosure; an act not yet pene- 
trated and und+rstood by human iotelligeoce; the un- 
clothing and reclothing of i: floite purty and power for 
the sake of giving transcendeut life—to whom’ To 
those that are called the sons of God. To those who 
have inheriog in them immortality. 

Now, Ido not und-rtake to say that it is wrong for 
science to look into the origia of men; but I do uader- 
take to say that wbhea you would inspire men with 
motives to exalted ambition, to self-denial, and 
to heroic culture, it will not do to turn them 
to their origin, whether it be in the cradle, whetber 
it be in antecedeut ages, or wherever else it may 
be. No mun was ever spurred to heroism by 
thicoking how far he had got from the monkey. No 
mano ever felt that there was any stimulus or propulsion 
ia looking back to his origio. There are certaia impor- 
taot ends to be gained in regard to the reconstructiun of 
the theory of moral goveroment in the universe by de- 
terminiog the origio of mankind; but that bas nothing 
to do with a system of education. It is destiny and not 
origin, it is blossom or fruit, and not root, that tells in 
this matter. 

Wherever a man may be, or what person soever he 
may be, be is a son of God. The breath of God has 
been breathed into him, aod his destivy 1s ove of honor 
and glory in anvther spbere. This is ao iospiration, if 
it is true, as it is, to every child of the King, He be- 
longs to an order of nobility which imposes certain 
great vbligations upon him. Nodlesse oblige may be said 
of every human being—even tbe poorest, the lowest, 
the most ignoraat. As those noble men, who, driven 
from their own country, came as exiles to America— 
Luis Philippe, who taught school in the Alleghanies, 
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tunate couotrymen, and otbers who wrought on the 
saddler’s bench and in various spheres of industry— 
might bave said, ‘‘ You see me here io reduced circum- 
stances: | am a magistrate, 1 am a governor, I belong 
to the nobility;” so cvery man may say, ‘‘God is my 
father, lam acbild of God, and I shali see his face.” 
And what a prodigious ioflueoce that bas in waking up 
in men ambi'ion aod aspiration to be Godlike! 

Then consider the leadership that comes to us in this 
educatory sphere of existence, where men, according to 
Milton’s figure, are like lions in a cave, pawing to get 
free from the bondage in which they are held. They 
are inspired by the conception of a nobler character to 
prepare for a higher destiny. They are not satisfied to 
look to their minister, to their Sunday teacher, to their 
earthly father alone; for the word rings out lke a beil 
in their souls, ‘*‘ Looking unto Jesus, the author and fin- 
isher of our faith; who for the joy set before him en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down 
at the right band of the throne of God.” 

Our Leader! Ob, bow men fight under a great leader! 
How proud men in a party are when they have a mao 
who stands up before the community higher in states- 
mansbip than Henry Clay did, and more admirable io 
reasoning power thaa Daniel Webster ever was! How 
devoted soldiers are to great generals! When aman has 
proved himself to be wise in generalship, how enthusi- 
astic his followers are! When some Wellington, or 
some Sherman, or some Grant comes to the front, how 
men’s hearts go out in courage, and how they say, 
‘*Now, it is worth our while to be soldiers!” With 
what alacrity they obey bim, going where they are sent, 
and doiog what they are commanded todo! And they 
are inspired by the thought tbat they will be partici- 
pators of his glory—for what the ariny does that is 
nohle glorifies the general, and what the general does 
that is noble glorifies the lowest soldier in the army. 

Now, our Captain bas been made perfect through 
suffering. He was nt ashamed to be called brother to 
you and me. He lowered himself that he might come 
into the world. He knows every experience to which 
we are liable, baving passed through the various phases 
of earthly life. He ‘* was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sio;” and now he bas risen to the 
source of power, to the headquarters of men in this 
warring condition, above, where be sits at the right 
hand of God; and he is our Leader; and as every 
leader of an army koows the whole condition of every 
man in it, so be knows all about us. There is not 
a tear that we sbed which he is not cognizant of. 
He says, ‘‘ The very hairs of your head are numbered. 
Not a sparrow falis to the ground without my notice; 
and are you not worth more than maosy sparrows?” 
He koows what my feeliogs sre. He knows that 
the tbrobs of my heart are but the drum-heats 
that keep time with the steps which I am taking 
in the march toward immortality. He is acquviated 
with the commonweal b of affliction io this world; and 
all its purposes and meaning: are familiar to him. 

Is there no inspiration in being guided by such a 
Leader? Above the pope, above the cardinal, above 
the archbisbop, above the bishop, above the humble 
priest or minister, ab ve the church, above everything 
else, is he ; and he is leading you, not collectively, not 
as tbe stars are led by the multitude, but by his per- 
sonal sympathy, by his forethought and by his suffering 
—for we are all redeemed by the tears, by the blood, 
and by the death of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Ob! with such leadership what room is there for vul- 
garity and meanness, for lowpness aod litileness? And 
what a prodigious impulse it gives you toward noble- 
ness of life on every side in thioking, in planning, in 
executing, in forbeariog, in self-denial, in suffering aod 
in death! 

It is pot enough that a man shall bave right qualities. 
If you go into a machine-buildiog shop, you will fiod 
good engines built for mines—coal engines—well adant- 
ed to the purposes for which which they were designed, 
and good enough, the wheels and all the parts being 
of right proportions and strength, but being as rough 
as though they bad been filed with the teeth of a har- 
row. But if yu go into a mathematical-iostrument 
maker's establishment, you will find his iostruments 
not only admirably constructed but exquisitely fi: ished. 
The last degree of polish has been put upon every single 
part of them. Nvthirg about them has been neglected. 
Not ovly are they accurate, but they are beautiful in 
accuracy. 

And you will find all the way through the New Tes- 
tament that it teaches that it is not enough for a man to 
simply conform to prescribed rules. He must be in- 
wardly good as well as outwardly correct. It is not 
enough tbat a man should be generous: he must bave 
the generosity of a noble spirit. It is not enough that a 
man sbould yield upoa earnest, importunate persuasion : 
he must be easy to be eatreated. It is not enough that 
a man sbould give away money: he should give it cheer- 
fully. He sbould give, not as thy towa-pump does, 
that only gives because somebody has hold of the 

handle aad will not let go,,but as the mouatain spring 
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gives, that does not withhold its bounty because you 
have nothing in which to catch it, but pours its stream 
down into the valley, night and day, summer and wice- 
ter. ‘*God loves a cheerful giver "—and so do I. 

Not only, thea, are the great staple quatities of Chris- 
tian character inculcated in the New Testament, but 
that which is peculiar is that it is there taught that 
these qualities are to be touched with the element of the 
beautiful. The atmosphere, the drapery, the finish of 
Christian qualities is one of the remarkable features of 
the New Testament. 

If you want a perfect delineation of that in a single 
instance, study the 13th chapter of Ist Corinthians, 
which bas not a parallel in human language, where life, 
descanted upon, rolled over and over, viewed at every 
angle, held in the light and in the shadow, discussed in 
every conceivable way, affirmatively and negatively, is 
developed like an exquisite tune from a fruitful imag- 
ination. 

But as if this were not enough to inspire men to 
largeness and nobleness of Christian life, see what a 
dramatic surroucdiog is thrown ip. We are taught 
that our life, however obscure it may seem to be to us 
here, 18 all of it in the sight of God. We sometimes 
feel lonesome; but we are never alone, Christ some- 
times complained of loneliness. He knows what it 
means. Never was there a being on earth b-sides bim 
who was so alone as he was, even in crowded Jerusalem. 
He was more nearly in companionship when he had 
little children on bis lap than at any othertime. They 
came nearer to intersphering with him as companions 
tban men, who grew opaque as they grew large, so that 
he could not mirgle with tbem. . But we are not alone. 
We live as under the eye of God. Our every tear, our 
every thought, our every feeliog is known tobim. Our 
poverty, our need, our half belp, and our hop-, run 
ning quickly into disappointment, are within the range 
of his knowledge. Whatever there is in our life is in 
bis sight. In the sight of men we cannot live. It 
would not be safe for us to disclose our life to them. 
Men's eyes are daggers, and would stab us. But in the 
sight of God we are as flowers before the face of the 
sun, that drink ia its light for their life. God sees us 
for our cheer, for our inspiration, and for sympatby 
with us. There is not a man upon the earth whom God 
does not look upon every single day. He neglects none, 
forgets none; and our whole life is under his care. If 
you take the wings cf the morning and fly to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, be is there; and if you make 
your bed in bell, he is there. Where can you go that 
you will be out from bis universal presence? 

And that is not all; we believe io the communion of 
the saints, though we make very little use of it. There 
have been myriads that bave gone over the track of this 
life with us, and bave escaped to the otber life. The 
apostle represeots them as hangi»g like a cloud in the 
heavens. We are ina great theater, as it were, doiog 
battle for life in the presence of this vast multitude of 
witnesses, they that have shed tears lookiog upon the 
tear-shedding creatures whom they have left behind; 
they that bave been hard bestead looking upoo those 
who are yet io the midst of the cootest; they that know 
what it is to suffer, that know what blood-suffering is, 
tbat bave had their robes staioed and colored in blood, 
looking upon those who are in anguish and io mortal 
strife. We are struggling for glory and honor and 
nobleness and immortality uoder the eye of God, and in 
the presence of this exceeding great host of sympathiz- 
ing spectators. All that have immortality and glory are 
our brethren; and they watch over us, and have sym- 
patby for us. Far more are they that are helping us 
than are they that are throwing mud and stones and 
sticks at us. Anodif God and all the dwellers in heaven 
be for us, what matters it who are against us? If in 
this sublime theater we are all—the poor as much as 
the rich, the ignorant as much as the educated, the low- 
est as much as the highest—in this sphere of mortal 
strife for hooor and nooleoess are surrounded by this 
wooderful array of heavenly beings who are anxivus 
for our welfare, andif we are beheld by God bimself, 
whose children we are, and who regarded us with 
fatherly solicitude, what have we t> fear? 

And then, as if one single more touch were required, 
Peter, in continuation of the passage which I read to 
you, says: 

‘“* Add to your faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge; 
and to knowledge temperance; and to temperance pa- 
tience; and to patience godl.ness; aad to godliness 
brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kiodness charity. 
For if these things be in you, and abouad, they make 
you that ye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful io 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. But he that 
lacketh these things is blind, and cannot see afar off, 
aod hath forgotten that he was purged from old sins. 
Wherefore the ratber, brethren, give diligeoce to make 
your calling and election sure; for if ye do these things 
ye shal) never fall. For s» an eotrance shall be minis- 
tered unto you abundan ly ioto the everastiog kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Ob, what a pity that this poor translation should have 


robbed the world for so many years and ages of the light 
and comfort of the figure that lies wrapped up in it! 
For if you turn to the Greek you will find that the word 
which was translated ‘‘ abundant” should have been 
translated choral. The pr mise is that after the strug- 
gle and after the victory you shall have not an “ abun- 
ant” but a choral entrance. You will have such an 
entrance as great cities gave to their conquering gener- 
als. When tbe victorious warrior came home all the 
priests, all the bands of music, and the whole crowd of 
citizens gathered together, and thronged the way, and 
he was received amidst trumpets and banners and all 
forms of joy. He was given a processional and choral 
entrance. 

The idea of the figure bere 1s, that the poor, the 
blind, the ignorant, the bestormed, the persecuted, the 
afflicted, the much tempted, the wretched, as well as 
those tliat are more fortunate in life, who have sought, 
in the school of Christ, to learn the divine will, and 
have been taithful to the end, sball rise up in the world 
to come to be greeted by the beavenly host with ban- 
ners an.l with music; that they sball have a triumphant 
reception; that they sball enter the celestial city, not as 
the bat fliesto its nest, nor as the ow! runsinto a hollow 
tree; that they shal] not come io as paupers of the upi- 
verse; that they sball not be savea so as by fire, scorch- 
ed, singed, pulled out of the burning mass; that they 
sball bave a choral processional entrance. The idea is, 
that angels, that your father and mother, that jour 
children, that your companions, tbat all you bave loved 
upon earth, will tbrong the way, and that they and God 
bimself shall be bappy in receiving you. If there 
could be tears in heaven there would be tears of joy 
shed there when a ransomed soul! brcaks through, and 
goes in, and joins the multitude of the redeemed. When 
we cry at the loss of friends, they welcome them with 
rejoicing. 

In view of this epitome of the doctrine of the New 
Testament, I remark, in the first place, that all the new 
movements which are taking place in our age deserve 
to be scrutinized as moral influences quite aside from 
any investigation of them on the ground of human 
philos:phy. There is no form of human thought that 
I know of which ,»roposes any plan for the education of 
the human race which can for one single moment com- 
pare in aim and scope with the gospel. When I think 
of the way in which men fiod fault with the New Tes- 
tament, I do not know whether to be a: gry or to laugh. 
If yeu should go into a hospital where there were 
wounded and sick men, and sbould see surgeons dress- 
ing their wounds, and physiciaos prescribing reviving 
and restorative medicines for them, and persons should 
come in and take down the bottles containing those 
medicines and say, ‘* Lo: k at that bottle! Did you ever 
see such a bottle with medicine in it? Look at the 
glass of which itis made! And look at that cork! | 
would not take medicine out of such a bottle, er out of 
a bottle with such a cork "—wbat would you think of 
them? 

Now, I bear a great deal of criticism in regard to the 
extervals of religion. We have now what is called “‘ the 
religion of nature.” We bave had a great deal of it 
before. The droves of wild horses on the pampas of 
South America have a great deal of the reiigion of na- 
ture. There is a great deal of the religion of 1 ature in 
the wild bulls on the Western prairies. In lions, in 
tygers, in bears, in wolves, in f.-xes, in worms and 
blood-sucking insects, io al) creatures below men, there 
is a religion of nature. These things never wander 
from that religion. Aod we bave the religion of nature 
growing all aboutus. A great many men are preaching 
bere and there, ia balls, on Sundays, the religion of na- 
ture. Sometimes they call it ‘‘ the religion of science”; 
but it makes no difference what name they give 
to it, 

Now, is it not a shame that so good a thing as science 
should be perverted in so many ways for folly? Where 
is there in any school of science, in any system founded 
on science, in any schedule of what it is proposed by 
science to do for the disposition aod character of men, 
or for the whole existence of mankind, anything that 
can supersede the disc)osures of the gospel? 

As auxiliaries, as servants, as peosioners of the gos- 
pel, I hail the advent of all these collateral movements; 
but as supercessions of the gospel there is not one of 
them that is not narrow, proviacial, imperfect; not one 
of them that bas thus far given a new notion of the 
glory of the soul; not one of them that has given a 
higher conception of man’s duty or destiny; not ove of 
them that ever brought to bear on men a motive com- 
parable to thuse motives which are brought to bear 
upon them by the gospel of Christ. Elements of hope, 
of fear, of whatever can touch manhood, are thick as 
leaves on @ tree ia the gospel of Christ. Go into the 
philosopher’s lecture room, gu into the chemist’s labo- 
rat ry, go into the fields of geological research, go in*o 
the whole realm of scieuce, and you will find that the 
teachers there are as likely tou be arrogant, bigoted aud 
despotic as any teachers of theology; but where cao 
you find any higher adaptation of manhood to the con- 
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ception of immortality than that which is given to us 
in the New Testament? 

We have a free religion, we are told. Well, religion 
ought to be free, certainly; but what does free religion 
grant tous? What is it doing for us? If itis doing 
anything at all for us, it is doing that which the axman 
does: it is taking the ax and chopping down things 
that. having grown, cumber the*ground. It is clearing 
the land. That is a very good process; but what is it 
doing with the ground afterit is cleared? Nothing: it 
builds nothing, and raisesnothing. Asamere auxiliary, 
as a kind of medicine for the distempers of organized 
religion, it may do a great deal of good. Heresy often- 
times will open the oyster-mouth of many a heresiarch 
when you could not open it by any other means, I can 
understand how poisons may be wholesome when men 
are so unwholesome that poisons are curative. And 
where churches are close corporations, conduc‘ed self- 
ishly, for the good of those inside of them, and without 
regad to the welfare of those who are outside of them, 
I can understand how the light, poured on one and 
another part of them by some pew mde of thinking 
and teaching which bas sprung up in the community, 
false though it may be, may expose the failings and 
faults, and so medicate them. 

Far am | from wishing to throw stones at free re- 
ligion, at the religion of nature, or at legitimate science; 
but this I say: that you cannot, from the face of man, 
from the stars, from the sea, from rock, from any- 
thing in the material universe, get that insight into 
human nature which is given in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Where, O Science! is thy sepulcher from 
which comes forth the Redeemer of the world? Where, 
O Knowledge! are thy trophies that can point the way 
to immortality and glory? By the side of the suffering 
One I gain a solution of the suffering world; and where 
else can you find it? In the truths of Christianity, that 
are as the bread of life to the human soul, I find a reason 
for existerce, and a reason for discipline in existence, 
but where can you find it in science’ All that the 
gospel of science has forme is, ‘The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.” Death! death! DEATH! swings in the belfry 
of science like a tolling bell; but hope in despair, light 
in darkness, joy in sorrow, life in death, and death for 
immortality—these chant around the gate of heaven, 
and send down bitber their sweet invisible encourage- 
ments and influences for our mortal life and struggle. 

The next point that I make in regard to the opening 
o* this discourse, is, that the great power of the Gospel! 
does net lie in its forensic power, or in its philosophical 
force; and that the ivstrument by which it was de- 
signed that men sbould be won from selfishness to 
benevolence, from smallness to largeness, and from ig- 
rominy to glory, was the beauty of nobleness itself. 
No words cao make nobleness seem so beautiful as it 
seems in the persous themselves who possess it. When 
a mother who has taken the child of a sister that is 
dead, having an opportunity to put her own son into 
West Puint, says: *‘My son bas a mother, and my 
sister's son has none, and he shall go, and not my own 
child,” nobody can help shedding a tear, I think, nor 
avoid sayirg, *‘ That was noble;”’ and one such act as 
that will give you heart-throes that no sermen ever coul1 
—or ought to. Not that sermons are poor; they are pot 
always, [hope. We read of men being saved by the 
foolishness of preaching; and if preaching is powerful 
for salvation in the ratio of its folly, it is pot to be dis- 
paraged, and the world ought to grow better under its ib- 
fluence; but nobleness itself, and not discourses about 
pnobleness, is the most influential. It is better than any 
scientific disquisitions concerning it. It is a good thing 
to preacb about courage; but it is a better thing to ex 
hibit courage in the hour of extreme peril. It is a good 
thing to preach about self-denial; but it is better to per 
form acts of self-denial when they are most difficult; 
and it is a good thiwg to talk about nobleness, but it is 
better to manifest it before the world. A noble dis. 
position or character is the conception of the New 
Testament; avd the command to us is: ** Let your light 
so shine before men that they may see your good 
works (not your sermons), and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” 

If there be any point of self-application it seems to 
me it ought to be that for every one of us. Are we 
living in such a Christian way that those who know us 
best; those who are most affected by us; those who are 
most intimate with us—our children, our companions, 
our servants, our clerks, our neighbbors—notice it, and 
epeak of it. If amaoisatrue Christian, people will 
know it witbout being told be is a member of the 
church, and without reading our letters of dismission 
orof recommendation. When a man is living an illus- 
trious life io the spirit of Christ, people will know it 
without hearing any declaration made of it. The great 
trouble with the church is that its members are ruvning 
about on so mavy errauds of charity, instead of devel- 
oping the spirit of love in themselves. ‘‘ Th ugh I be 
stow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give 
my body to be burned, avd have not love, it profiteth 
me nothing.”” We can be busybodies in works of 
charity as well as in other men’s matters; aod much 
talking about good deeds, much visiting among the 
poor aad needy, organic piety, is not enough. hat 
i$ wanted is a beautiful piety of love in every 
individual person—in the child, in the youth, in the 
young mao, in the mature man, and in the old man, 
You may depend upon it that tbe world will never be 
conformed to the pattern of the Lord Jesus Christ until 
meno representing the divine idea begin to work w 
battalions. Our trouble to-day is that we send so much 
Gospel to the heathen that we have pot much at home. 
We have the theury, the doctrine ; but oh! the Gospel 
is spirit, it is life: it is pot doctrine or theory. 

To those who are not members of the church there 
is also an application of this subject. Tossed about, 
uncertaip as to wLere you should goto hear preaching, 
complaining that Christians say one thing iu oue 
ebureb avd another thing in another church, findivg 
fault with church members for living inconsistently, 
und Claiming that you are as good as they, many of you 
«© altempling to cover up your conscience; but, 


in the light of the discussion this morning, is it not 

lain that however otber men live, the thing pro 

or you 1n the Gospel of Jesus Christ is a thing that is 
conformable to good reason and to good sense? and does 
not your very soul say: “‘I need to grow in nobleness, 
in truth, in purity, in conscientiousness, in affection; I 
need to live bigher than those who are about me; 
I need to live for immortality, for glory, for God”? 

I propose religion to you, not asashackle, not asa 
mere joining of the church, but as a renovation of 
the inward man. I propose it to you as an adornment 
with inward purity and inward peace. By the power 
of love, and trust and faith in Jesus Christ, this reno- 
vation of the inward man may be wrought in every one 
of you, and if it may be, ought it not to be? 

Many of you are like the long clock that stands in 
your paternal ball, that has gathered dust and rast 
through generations, and that stands still. Although 
time is written on its face, it keeps no time, and is 
utterly useless. But if some bhorologist should come 
and take that clock apart, end cleanse the pinions and 
screws and wheels, and put them all together again, 
and repair the long-neglected weight, and swing the 
a and regulate its beats, and the clock should 

cep time in sympathy witb the sun, would you not 
~~ that that was a good work? 

t is the very work you need to have dine in you 
There is not a wheel, not a part needed in you that 
does not exist—the faculties ure al] there; but they do 
not keep time. They need cleansing and regulating. 
They need to be made to keep step with every tick and 
movement of the Gud of all time. 

I call you, then, not to a base service of any institu- 
tion; I call you not to an observance of doctrives; | 
call you not to superstitious usages of any kind; I 
cal] you to nobleness, to honor, to purity, to truth, to 
immortality. 


Fact and Aunor. 


—The loss of the ** Huron” rendered the public especially 
sensitive to possible rumors of disaster at sea, hence when 
the “City of Berlin” was overdue for a few days much 
anxiety was felt as to her fate. Monday morning this 
anxiety was relieved by the telegraphic announcement 
that she had reached England in safety in tow of the 
“City of New York.’’ She broke her shaft when about 
two days from Queenstown, and had been for a week doing 
what she could under sail when she was picked up. 


—How beautiful is the virtue of resignation in the case 
of Pinchback. He has so strenuously and for so long a 
time declared himself a U.S. Senator that it must cost 
him something very like a pang formally to surrender 
the office, even though he never held it. He may now re- 
sume the profession which he imprudently abandoned for 
politics. 

—An old miner, who has settled down to farming, told 
his son such jolly stories about the early times in Califor- 
nia that the youth must needs stake out aclaim in the 
back yard, and go to washing dirt with a milk pan. To 
the surprise of everybody he came toddling in at night 
with a small quantity of gold, taking his success as a mat- 
ter of course. Sensation. 

—Mr. Gladstone is just now the mark for Turkish para- 
graphers. They profess to have discovered that he was 
born a Bulgarian swineherd ; that his ungovernable tem- 
per has made him bald, that he is personally ugly to an 
unpardonable degree, and so miserly that his complexion 
has turned yellow. All this in consequence of his war 
policy. 

—Two famous authors marry. (Can’t say “authoress” 
because that is in Mr. Bryant's black list.) All goes hap- 
pily until the wife opens a copy of one of her own books 
presented in the ante-nuptial days to her present husband. 
All the superfluous adjectives are erased with a lead 
pencil! 

B. C. Bartlett & Co., alias Clarence Miller, photographer, 
at Gloucester, N. J., now serves the state at Trenton 
Prison for using the mails to swindle the public. Score 
one for Uncle Sam. 

—Gen. J. B. Hood, the ex-Confederate, was at Richmond 
the other day with so large a personal staff that some 
anxiety was created as to his intentions. There were 
Mrs. Hood, adj't Gen. Four nurses, serving as Q. Ms. C.Ss., 
etc., etc., and nine children, including three pairs of twins, 
in the capacity of aids de camp. 

—Auguste Comte, according to a letter in the ‘‘ Mail,” 
thinks that the bill poster is destined to supplant the 
editor. ‘‘ Journalism,” he says, ‘* will some day be driven 
out of the field by placards posted on the wall.” 

—** We meditate,” say the publishers of one of the re- 
views in a circular postal to the press, “‘sending our maga- 
zine to your editor during 1878.” Thanks, gentlemen; may 
your meditation be ‘‘ fancy free,” and profitable withal. 

—Ten thousand dollars is what Mr. Vanderbilt paid for 
“Little Fred,” a famous Western trotting horse. Now 
if little Fred McMulligan, who has only two legs and trots 
around barefoot this cold weather and whose pedigree is 
involved in total obscurity, should come along and ask 
leave to sleep in the stable with his four-footed namesake, 
what do you suppose the groom would say to him? 

—Another merchant missing. Liabilities $125,000. 

—Conductors of railway trains should keep a careful 
account of the number of cars attached. Otherwise they 
may walk off the rear platform in the dark and be badly 
hurt as a conductor on the Harlem road was the other day. 

—California will send to the Paris Exposition a gilt 
pyramid twenty feet square at the base and nearly seventy 
feet high, representing the seven million cubic inches of gold 
that have been produced on the Pacific Coast. Europe 


does not know the perfect trustworthiness of Californian 
statistics so well as America does. All seekers after the 
truth may rest assured that every Californian statement 
is perfectly true, with a wide margin to spare. 

—Silver quarter dollars with two holes punched in the 
middle make very nice buttons for an over-dress. Ditto 
dimes for the smaller sizes. They are a great safeguard 
too, as regards pickpockets. N. B., for the benefit of ju- 
venile pick-pockets ladies‘are requested to have the back- 
buttons fastened with No. 60 thread. 

— Last week, on the 6th of December, we picked, on the 
banks of the Hudson river, fifty miles north of New York 
city, in full bloom out of doors and on a northern exposure 
at that, a bunch of pansies. This is fact, not rumor. 


—The wife of a New York banker is said to have ap- 
peared in the character of ‘‘ Capital” at a fancy dress ball 
in Washington. Her skirt was pretty much covered with 
$500 U.S. Treasury notes and her waist and sleeves were 
$1,000 bonds. She could have been hypothecated as she 
stood for about £300,000 in silver, or 8 per cent. less at gold 
valuation. We don’t know who the banker is. If we did 
we should withdraw our account unless he proved to us 
that the notes and bonds were not genuine. None of that 
kind of advertising for us. 


—Perhaps the London ‘“ Economist” more accurately 
than any other publication reflects the opinions of the 
civilized world on matters of finance and commerce. We 
are informed by cable that its comments on the late mes- 
sages and reports refer to their emphatic declarations as to 
paying the bonds in gold as the only honest course. As 
soon as the tenor of the message was known in London the 
4‘¢ per cent. bonds rose and American securities generally 
stood better in the market. Now hear some financial 
statesman remark that such a result was to be expected, 
and that it does not touch the real issue at all. 


—‘* What do you mean, sir, by appearing before this 
court out of uniform /” said the president of the Huron 
Court of Inquiry to Master Conway, one of the two or three 
surviving officers. ‘I was washed ashore without any,” 
said poor Conway, and although the Navy regulations do 
not specify this as a sufficient excuse the court was pleased 
to overlook the irregularity. 


—Here is what Wendell Phiilips says ina letter to the 
Independent Greenback Party. After drawing a picture 
of the present prosperity of France, he says, ‘‘ What magi- 
cian has done this! Paper money! Like the rest of the 
nations she ran to its protection during the stress and storm 
of her German War. Unlike and wiser than the rest of us 
she has not hurried back to coin.” Is that so, Mr. Phillips / 
Why, Oh why, then, do you say triumphantly almost in the 
next sentence, ‘‘ Her paper is to-day more valuable than 
gold and she strides gallantly forward”/ etc., ete. Mr. 
Phillips, you ought in candor to have told your friends how 
it was that France brought her paper to par and kept it 
there. To be sure they would not have printed your letter 
as a campaign document, but the truth would have been 
told. Nobody objects to a redeemable paper currency. 


—By the beautiful device of throwing overboard hun- 
dreds of shingles with sinking stones attached near the 
Canadian shore, the simple American fisherman along the 
Detroit River frightens the fish from Canadian waters into 
those which wash the shores of his own great and glorious 
republic. The monarchical fisheries have, it is said, been 
greatly injured by this “ shingling,” as it is called, and the 
despotic government is about to take preventive measures. 

—Because they are obliged to trust exclusively to sight 
and touch, and are not disturbed by noises, deaf mutes are 
said to make better telegraph operators than persons who 
have the use of all the senses. 


—Peter B. Sweeny has paid up the last installment of 
his deceased brother James's indebtedness to the city. 
Such a charming instance of brotherly devotion! 


—Rumor says that *‘ Dick” Connolly wants to compound 
his debt of 38,000,000 to the city at $400,000. Richard’s 
counsel makes him out a saint. People prefer to believe 
him a knave. 

—Baby show breaks up in a row. Women who get 
prizes flee in terror through a back door. Those who do 
not attack the manager. Threaten to drown him in the 
North River. And yet some one has the temerity to an- 
nounce another show in Brooklyn. 


—*A polite man,” said the Duc de Morny, ‘is one who 
listens with interest to things he knows all about when 
they are told him by a person who knows nothing about 
them.” 

—Japanese pyrotechnists have invented fireworks for 
use by daylight. These are sent up to a great height and 
form on bursting beautiful shapes of trees, birds and ani- 
mals. Such devices would be of inestimable value in this 
country when the Fourth of July crowd begins to get im- 
patient for darkness to come. 

—New York is so confirmed in the habit of paying #100, 
000 or so for not having her streets cleaned that she looks 
with suspicion upon a Brooklynite who offers to pay %500 
for the prtvilege of doing it. In London, we believe, the 
contracts for street cleaning are awarded to the highest 
bidder, and there is a lively competition. 

—At a fire in the convent at Limoges, France, on Nov. 
19, 1838, it was suddenly discovered that one of the chil- 
dren of the girls’ school there had not been rescued. She 
was in a distant room, and doubts were expressed of the 
ability tosave her. A young lady said, ‘I will try,” and 
rushed between the flames on each side of the entrance. 
She was regarded as lost, but finally appeared with the 
child in her arms. King Louis Philippe sent her a gold 
medal, anda young Captain in the army, who witnessed 
her act, married her. The Captain is now President of the 
French republic, and the lady is Mme. MacMahon. 
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Financial, 


From Monday, December 3, to Satur- 
day, December 8. 
Financia! 


I 
Lega: Tenders..... ¥7.21 v7.32. 


Gevernment 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal ratea,) 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 


We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages: 
DAVID W. LEWIS 4 CO., 
NEW YORK. 
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Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 
For the week ending December 8, 1877. 

Mutter.—Keceipts for the week were 19.440 
packawes. Exports were packages. Really fine 
fragrant butter is in good demand at full prices, 
and ino that kind there is some character and stand- 
ing and stability to the market. After you leave 
this kind of stock prices are irregular, and sume 
ower end sales difficult. The base line of price 
for sound state butter is Mke2ic., then as the qual- 
ity grows more desirable, and as the buyer's needs 
of purchase press him, |, 2«3c. more can be ob- 
tained, and in some instances “a@2tc. has been 
paid for fancy long dairies. 

Fair lots of Northern Welsh butter are offered 
here at 17, 18, 1%e2%ec. There were sales of several 
good fair Chenango dairies at 2), 2 , and 
one poor one at lic. Also sales one lot Oneida 
county butter at i7c., another large lot at i®c., and 
realiy good dairies at Me. Notice sale one long 
Camden dairy, 4c... and two fine Remsen dairies, 
2c. Low grade Western mil! butter sells at lh@ISe. 
Western fresh dairy packed sells resdily 
Market closes dull, and lhe2c, lower on every kind 
except finest stock. We quote: Fine fresh creamery, 
34@35c., fine fall private dairy, %@We.; fair to good 
fall butter, 4@26c.; entire dairies fine South and 
middie tier crop, Mxe2ic.; entire dairies, fair to 
good, middie tier crop, Wetec.; entire dairies 
Northern Welsh, fine, 2x@?c.; entire dairies North- 
ern Welsh, fair to good, 104 2c.; Western States, 
private dairies, Xictic.; Western mill butter, li@ 
léc.: common butter, 

Cheese—Keceipts for the week, 76,799 boxes, 

Exports, 40.09 boxes. Goid 02k. There was fai 
expurt and home trade at abuont last week's 
prices. We quote: Fine September and Oc- 
tober make I2%@\léc. skimmed and off flavor 
6@l0c.; fair to good, I2\c.; earliest, 

Bage—Freehb-iaid exgs are in light supoly, and 
wanted at 4@25¢. Most of the “fresh” arriving 
have been heid fur some time,and sell slowly at 
“loss off." Limed are quiet at 17@19e. 


Pealtry and Game.—There wae good de- 
mand for all sound stock at our quotations. Soft 
poultry sold to “wagon boys” at 4@5c% and venison 
seld when out of condition at d@*c. Chickens, 
per Ib., 10@12c,: fowls, turkeys, Li@ise.: 
ducks, U@lc.: quails, per dozen, #1¢1.50; part- 
ridges, per pair, 4@d0c. ; grouse, per pair, We.@Th<.; 
venison short saddles, Lic. 

Beans.—More plentiful this week and lower 
We quote. Mediums, per bush., $1.4¢$2.00; mar- 
rows, $2.00@$2.%). 

Beeswax.—Nothing doing: prices nominal— 
say 

Dried Apples.—There were |ots new state quar- 
ters offering atic. with no buyers. Old fruit is 
liberally offered at S@fc., and there were fewer 
sales at latter price. Sliced dull, and prices nom- 
inal. 

Green Aopples.—Choice varictieos 4.00681. 
mixed top 


SCROLL SAW PATTERNS. 
Send 3c. sta liiustrated Sheet and Price- 
A. RTON. Designer, 72 Piatt Street, 


25 Ce Cards. two alike, with name, 
B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y, 


WH, Eeq.. Pres. Cen. Nationa! 
n Ne 
GILMAN, SON & CO., Bankers, 47 Exchange 


FAHNKSTOCK. Faq... First Nat’ Bank, N.Y. 
HENRY H. i. Re New Brunswick, NJ. 
J.u. eat Bt... New York. 
Hos. AUGU Banker Warsaw, N.Y. 
CHAS. J. STAR Stamford, 
K. of Dam Burlow & Co., 335 Broad- 
Y ork. 

AARON H LY, . 5 Fe Westen New York. 
Beg. 2. PA Y. 

ROOT. Bsq.. 
A UDELL, Attorneys, William St., 

DR. R. PRASLEE, Madison Avenue, New 


HAZEN, WHITNEY & CO., @ Broadway, New 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Oapital Paid in Cash............8500,000 00 
Reserves tor all Liabilities, 

inciading Reinsurance........ 633.489 45 
Net Marples. $09,393 14 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 | 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
REMSEN LANK, Seoretary. 


WORTH YOUR ATTENTION. 


Just bought at a sacrifice by JOHN H. JOHN- 
STON, Jeweler, 180 Bowery, corner Broome St., 
N. ¥.. the following goods, which will be sold at 
than cust of importation or manufacturers’ 
prices. 


Cents’ Waltham Stem Winders. 


$125. 
Waltham ey Winders, #4, 
Waltham Key and Stem 
Winders, sii ver.820, 40, W. 
Swiss Key Winders, $8, 11, 
18, 26, 30. 


Stem Winders, #0. 
— Watches, Stem Wind- 


Ke rig hag $26, 35, 40, 50 to 
Pair § Carat Brilliante. Cost 
$1550. 
Pair 6 Carat Briliiante. Cost 
400. Price 
Pair 4 Carat Brilliante, Cost 
7). Price 
Carat Brilliants. Cost 
Price $375. 
iam Pair. Carat Brilliante. Cost 
Price 8?°0. 
Sinale Stone Kings, $10 to 


Set, cost $000. Urn and 5 
pieces. make. 


rlogant wees in 
$20. that cos uble 

for 
wedd hid presents of 


ery Gescriptio 
Pins and iar-rings, $8, $12, $15, $20, 


studs and ore Buttons, $3, $5, 


Jewelry K Chains per pwt. Brace- 


$2 te 


Watches 


,to 0, with 


RINGS Amethyst $4, 4, 8, 10, to 40, 
with Diamond 
Seal Rings, #4, 6. 8, 10, to 
Diam 


$5, 8, 10, 15, to $25, 


PLATED ‘ea sets. 
Castors 


WAKE. 
Goblets. torts. and 
in prvportion 
Watches Sold by instaliments. 
ARTICLES SENT C. 0. D. EVERYWHERE. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


@ preduce | sea water at will, a- 
solve this salt te eordiuary water. T 
t 


WATERS’ “FAVORITE” ORGAN, 


The“ FAVORITE’ 
is a new Organ, which 
has been manufac- 
tured with the view 
of offering to our 


Organ in the world. 
W bile we have aimed 
at keeping the cust 
of the instrument at 
the lowest pvssible 
point, we have not 
lost sight of those 
essential requisites 


com- 
mon nd the 


strument at « very 


sm-oth. and can 


elegance oO 


workmanship. 


These | all the Modern Improvements. 
They are Rich in Tone, Perfect in Finish, and Durable in Construction. 


WATERS’ PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, are the Best Made; the Tone, Touch. Workmanship and 
Durability Unsurpassed. Warranted to give Entire Satisfaction. Prices Extremeiy Low for cash. 


THE WACNER PIANOS, 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT, are the Best Low-priced Pianos in the World, warranted to give en- 
tire satiefaction. Monthly Installments received running from «ne ia two years. 
The Trade supplied on the most iiberal terms. AGENTS W 
A Liberal i Discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, SL. Lodges. &c. 


HORACHK WATERS & SONS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Pianos and Organs, 
Warerooms: 40 East 14th St., West of Broadway, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. Mention the Christian Union. 


FINE FURS. M. MAHLER, FINE FURS. 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 
Offers during the next 30 days to the public a large and elegant assortment of 


FINE FANCY FURS, 
in which he is not excelled by any one, and presents extraordinary inducements to purchasers. 
y 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Sea! Cape. ses 
Misses’ Chinchilla from 6.00 to 10.00. 
Misses’ Royal Ermine 7.00. 


Fur Trimmings, astoundingly reasonable in price. 

Reali Chinchilla Trimming, # to & per yard. 

SEAL SACQUES and SILK CIRCULARS (seamless), in great variety and at 
exceedingly low prices. 

SEAL SACQUES lengthened and remodeled at prices which challenge competition. 


No. 1157 BROADWAY, near 27th Street, New York. 
Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


and Water-preo , Cementa, eathings, &c. 
READY FOR USE. EASILY APPLIED BY ANY ONE. 

These articles sre superior in quality and Coes to apy others for similiar pu Tt and 7 Ln 
use by thousands of the most prgminent Merchants, Manufacturers, Builders, and | Road « 
panies in this country. Liberal inducements to General M. rchants. Deciers, and Large ( 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &c. 

Also for sale by BRANCH, 406 Arch St.; Down rs. TRAIN SR & Co.. Boston; M 

Buck & Co., 3t. Louis: C. A. PARKER & Co., New Orieans; THOMPSON & UPSON, San Francisco 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Catalogue, with instructions how to become Agents. 


: = = 


Per Imperial Collection contains one pair of Lady's Rineesete. one Roman Neck Chain and 
ket, one set of Studs, ope A of sieeve Buttons, one Lady's Set ( Ear. rings ano Pin), one Sea! Ring, 
one engraved “ Friendship” | King, one en.bossed Culiar Butt as represented by the 
engravings in this n receipt of Oue Dellar we wti' send the secureiy 
postpaid, to any adorees. Our tiluetrated catalugue aceumopanies every coliecti 

n bonorabie house, entitled to the confidence of their pati Ea. stiao World. 

e endorse the high order of reepectability attached to the steinau Jewelry Ba. 

= “To aseure our patrons of eur responsibility, we refer to any reliable business house in Cincinnati, 

and by permission to the commere al agency of Tappan, McKiliop and Co.”” Mat! al! orders to 


STEINAU JEWELRY COMPANY, No. S Arcade, CINCINNATI, O. 


customers the very 
” nest” Low - Priced 


which always distin- 
guish the better class 
of Organs, and we 


FAVOR. 
TE” to the atren- 
tion of those who 
desire a reliable in- 


moderate price. By 
perfect voicing of the 
reeds the tone ta ren- 
dered both sweet and 


varied from the soft- 
= est notes wf the Dul- 
cilana to the wer- 
* ful volume of the full 
Organ. The case is 
unique itn design, and 
combines the Deauty 
of simplicity with the 
perfect 
finish and thorough 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XVI. No. 24. 


Science and Art. 


THE BROOKLYN semi-annual! reception 
of the Brooklyn Art Association is always an occasion of 
interest in that city, not so much on account ef the pict- 
ures, for there is invariably a throng and the pictures can 
hardly be seen, as from the fact that it brings together 
2.000 well-dressed and self-satisfied people, and enables 
them to gaze at one another. To permit a critical exam- 
ination of the pictures, the exhibition remains open during 
the succeeding fortnight. The display, so far as it indicates 
any considerable progress in American art, is hardly an 
encouraging one. There are some good pictures and a 
larger number of poor ones. The committee seems to have 
undertaken the thankless task of discriminating between 
the two classes, and of hanging the more meritorious in a 
room by themselves. The average observer would, no 
doubt, be willing to relegate even many of these to the 
other apartment. No one could object, for instance, to 
having Bierstadt’s ‘“‘ Sentinel Rock” put ina much less con- 
spicuous position than it now occupies, where it would not 
necessarily catch the eye of everyone who enters the 
building. 

But where one can commend it is an ungracious task to 
blame. A very charming picture, perhaps the most charm- 
ing in the room, is ‘‘ Working a Souvenir,” by 8S. J. Guy. 
It shows a young girl's profile outlined against a back- 
ground of dark maroon. The contrast is an odd one, but 
the delicate complexion derives from it, if anything, an 
added charm. Undoubtedly the face is a portrait, ideal- 
ized perhaps as portraits are apt to be, and yet not at 
all unreal. The picture shows great fidelity in execution, 
and is in every way praiseworthy. Two others by Guy 


claim attention. One, called ‘ Inspiration,” displays a 
rapt, spirituelle face set off against a golden nimbus; the 
other, entitled “‘ Fair Venice,” is a girl’s figure resting 


against a balcony which overhangs one of the Venetian 
canals. Both are carefully painted and show a good deal 
of correct sentiment. One of S. R. Gifford’s dreamy land- 
scapes is wonderfully deceptive. A stretch of rippling 
water, two or three boats, a mountain in the background, 
ani an overhanging pall of smoke—all suggest Mt. Vesuvius 
in a state of eruption. Turn to the catalogue, however, 
and find the number, #8. The title reads, *‘A Sudden 
Storm on Lake George.” J. B. Bristol has a particularly 
good view of Lake Champlain from Ferrysburg. It hangs 
near the Bierstadt and does not suffer by the contrast. 
Two by J. G. Brown, * Discovering the Wreck” and the 
“Coming Squall,” are in his usual vivid and realistic style. 
In “Christmas Eve,” W. Gilbert Gaul trespasses some- 
what on Brown's domain. Two little waifs, a boy and a 
girl, are getting all the warmth they can over the grating 
of a baker's shop. The picture shows study and care, 
though the souce of the light which here and there touches 
the children is left wholly to the imagination. “ Near 
Tarrytown” is a pleasing landscape by J. C. Thom, and 
‘Near Luzerne,” a rather brilliant autumnal scene by 
McCord. Hart is represented by several of his exquisite 
foliage pictures, and Cropsey by an English roadside 
seene which is very true to nature but would be more 
agreeable if less green. A very curious study is a water 
color by H. L. Stevens, entitled ‘‘ The Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin.” The expressions of the old Dutch Burgomasters, the 
weird figure of the piper, the children peering in the half 
opened door, and the rats already yielding to the fascina- 
tion, are remarkably good. A perfectly unassuming little 
bit of canvas which tells its own story is ‘* Softly now the 
Light of Day,” by Delisser. Notwithstanding its deficien- 
cies the exhibition affords material for a good deal of study. 


A TEN-INCH TRACK.—From the Boston correspondence of 
the New York * Express” we condense the following ac- 
count of a narrow-gauge railroad from North Billerica to 
Bedford, Mas.. It was devised and an experimental sec- 
tion built by Mr. Geo, E. Mansfield: ‘‘To show how narrow 
a track may be, and be practical and safe, with his own 
hands he constructed a railroad having but ten inches 
width of track, from the elevated village of Hyde Park 
down to the depot. He also, with his own hands, con- 
structed the cars to run on the track. In these he carried 
in six weeks over 3,000 passengers from the village down 
to the depot without the slightest injury to anyone. There 
were several short curves on the way, and the track crossed 
the highway twice. The people of Billerica, wishing a road 
across through their town from North Billerica, on the 
Boston and Lowell railroad, to Bedford, a distance of eight 
and a half miles, requested the projector to come and give 
the people a lecture on narrow-track railroads. Some 
said, “It is a chimerical notion ;” but others said, ** This is 
of God and must prevail,” and they gave a helping hand 
and secured a movement so far as to get a petition for a 
charter from the Legislature. The charter was allowed. 
Then the right of way was secured gratis the whole dis- 
tance. Two very able men gave the way only because, as 
they said, it was only a visionary, crazy-headed scheme, 
and would never be accomplished or made to pay. 
Then came the building of the road, which was completed 
by the Ist of September, so that cars passed with passen- 
gers over the entire route that day, and secured the right 
of way. There are eleven bridges over the route, one 
over 100 feet long. The rails weigh twenty-five pounds to 
the yard, which is quite strong enough; twenty pounds 
would do. The road is well equipped; one grade is 155 
feet. The engine is placed behind the tender and next the 
cars, so that when the train moves, the car next the engine 
draws down upon and increases the adhesion of the engine 
to the track. Both engine and cars are constructed so as 
to be very near the ground, giving great advantages in 


regard to safety, also very little oscillation. The cars have 
an aisle with one seat on each side, in the same manner as 
ordinary cars have two seats. The length of the cars 
allows thirty seats, each person having a seat to himself. 
The cars are warmed with steam, are well ventilated, have 
closets, water tank, all the modern improvements, Westing- 
house brakes, etc. They weigh but four tons and a half, 
ordinary cars weighing on an average eighteen tons. 
Hence, Mansfield will carry sixty persons with cars weigh- 
ing nine tons, while ordinary roads must draw eighteen 
tons to carry fifty-six persons. The engines are equally 
light and less costly than on ordinary roads. The road 
cost $4,500 per mile. The trains run about twenty miles an 
hour. Engines weigh about eight tons, and draw two 
passenger and two freight cars twice per day each way, at 
a cost of coal only one-fourth that of ordinary engines.” 


THe Loan EXHIBITION is now open at the Academy of 
Design with a collection of miscellaneous bric-a-brac such 
as has rarely been brought together on this continent. Of 
course no land whose original settlement by Europeans is 
comparatively recent can hope to compete in wealth of 
antiquarian curiosities with the nations which have for 
centuries been accumulating all sorts of articles, homely 
and beautiful, such as are now sought for to fill the cabi- 
nets ofthe rich. There are people who take great satisfac- 
tion in comparing the present collection with those which 
may be seen every few weeks in London or Paris. Of 
course it cannot hold its own in such a comparison for very 
obvious reasons. The collection is an excellent one for a 
new country, and we advise every one to go and see it 
during the month or so for which it will remain open. 


THE PaRIs SALON.—The Superior Council of the Fine Arts 
in Paris has decided that the Salon in 1878 shall open 15th 
of May and close 5th of July. 


Fiso CULTURE.—A hatching house is to be built at the 
foot of the Fulton lakes in the Adirondacks. Two years 
ago trout were artificially introduced in that vicinity, and 
Nick’s Lake is now populous with the young fish. 


Our Folks at Poganuc.” 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DOLLY'S ADVENTURE. 

le after all, Dolly was there! Yes, she was. Hu- 
-4 man nature, which runs wild with the oldest of us at 
times, was too strong for poor little Dolly. 

Can any of us look back to the earlier days of our mortal 
pilgrimage and remember the helpless sense of desolation 
and loneliness caused by being forced to go off to the still- 
ness and darkness of a solitary bed far from all the beloved 
voices and employments and sights of life? Can we re- 
member lying, hearing distant voices, and laughs of more 
fortunate, older people, and the opening and shutting of 
distant doors, that told of scenes of animation and interest 
from which we were excluded‘ How doleful sounded the 
tick of the clock, and how dismal] was the darkness as day- 
light faded from the window, leaving only a square of 
dusky dimness in place of daylight! 

All who remember these will sympathize with Dolly, 
who was hustled off to bed by Nabby the minute supper was 
over, that she might have the decks clear for action. 

“‘Now be a good girl; shut your eyes, and say your 
prayers, and go right to sleep,” had been Nabby’s parting 
injunction as she went out, closing the door after her. 

The little head sunk into the pillow and Dolly recited 
her usual liturgy of ‘‘ Our Father who art in Heaven,” and 
‘*T pray God to bless my dear father and mother and all 
my dear friends and relations, and make me a good gir! ;” 
and ending with 


“* Now Llay me down to sleep.’"’ 


But sleep she could not. The wide, bright, wistful blue 
eves lay shining like two stars towards the fading light in 
the window, and the little ears were strained to catch 
every sound. She heard the shouts of Tom and Bill and 
the loud barking of Spring as they swept out of the door; 
and the sound went to her heart. Spring—her faithful 
attendant, the most loving and sympathetic of dogs, her 
friend and confidential counsellor in many a solitary 
ramble—Spring bad gone with the boys to see the sight, 
and left her alone. She began to pity herself and cry softly 
on her pillow. For a while she could hear Nabby’s ener- 
getic movements below, washing up dishes, setting back 
chairs, and giving energetic thumps and bangs here and 
there, as her way was of producing order. But by and by 
that was all over, and she heard the loud shutting of the 
kitchen door and Nabby’s voice chatting with her atten- 
dant as she went off to the scene of gaiety. 

In those simple, innocent days in New England villages 
nobody thought of locking house doors at night. There 
was in those times no idea of tramps or burglars, and 
many a night in summer had Dolly lain awake and heard 
the voices of tree-toads and whippoorwills mingling with 
the whisper of leaves and the swaying of elm boughs, while 
the great outside door of the house lay broad open in the 
moonlight. But then this was when every body was in the 
house and asleep, when the door of her parents’ room stood 
open on the front hall, and she knew she could run to the 
paternal bed in a minute for protection. Now, however, 
she knew the house was empty. Everybody had gone out 
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of it; and there is something fearful to a little lonely body 
in the possibility of a great, empty house. She got up and 
opened her door and the ‘‘tick-tack” of the old kitchen 
clock for a moment seemed like company; but pretty soon 
ite ticking began to strike louder and louder with a ner- 
vous insistency on her ear, till the nerves quivered and 
vibrated, and she couldn’t gotosleep. She lay and listened 
to all the noises outside. It wasa still, clear, freezing night, 
when the least sound clinked with a metallic resonance. 
She heard the runners of sleighs squeaking and crunching 
over the frozen road, and the lively jingle of bells. They 
would come nearer, nearer, pass by the house, and go off 
in the distance. Those were the happy folks going to see 
the gold star and the Christmas greens in the church. 
The goldgstar, the Christmas greens, had all the more at- 
traction from their vagueness. Dolly was a fanciful little 
creature, and the clear air and romantic scenery of a 
mountain town had fed her imagination. Stories she had 
never read, except those in the Bible and the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” but her very soul had vibrated with the des- 
criptions of the celestial city—something vague, bright, 
glorious, lying beyond some dark river; and Nabby’s rude 
account of what was going on in the church suggested 
those images. 

Finally a bright thought popped into her little head. 
She could see the church from the front windows of the 
house; she would go there and look. In haste she sprang 
out of bed and dressed herself. It was sharp and freezing 
in the fireless chamber, but Dolly’s blood had a racing, 
healthy tingle to it; she didn’t mind cold. She wrapped 
her cloak around her and tied on her hood and ran to the 
front windows. There it was, to be sure—the little church 
with its sharp pointed windows every pane of which was 
sending streams of light across the glittering snow. There 
was acrowd around the door, and men and boys looking 
in at the windows. Dolly's soul was fired. But the elim. 
boughs a little obstructed her vision; she thought she 
would go down and look at it from the yard. So down 
stairs she ran, but as she opened the door the sound of the 
chant rolled out into the darkness with a sweet and solemn 
sound: 

“* Glory be to God on high; and on earth peace, good will 
towards men.” 

Dolly’s soul was all aglow—her nerves tingled and vi- 
brated ; she thought of the bells ringing in the celestial city ; 
she could no longer contain herself, but faster and faster 
the little hooded form scudded across the snowy plain and 
pushed in among the dark cluster of spectators at the 
door. All made way for the child, and in a moment, 
whether in the body or out she could not tell, Dolly was 
sitting in a little nook under a bower of spruce, gazing at 
the stars and listening to the voices : 

“We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, we 
glorify Thee, we give thanks to thee for thy great glory, O 
Lord God, Heavenly King, God, the Father Almighty.” 

Her heart throbbed and beat; she trembled with a 
strange happiness and sat as one entranced till the music 
was over. Then came reading, the rustle and murmur 
of people kneeling, and then they all rose and there was 
the solemn buzz of voices repeating the Creed with a curious 
lulling sound to her ear. There was old Mr. Danforth 
with his spectacles on, reading with a pompour tone, as if 
to witness a good confession for the church ; and there was 
Squire Lewis and old Ma'am Lewis; and there was one 
place where they all bowed their heads and all the ladies 
made courtesies—all of which entertained her mightily. 

When the sermon began Dolly got fast asleep and 
slept as quietly as a pet lamb in a meadow, lying in a 
little warm roll back under the shadows of the spruces. 
She was so tired and so sound asleep that she did not wake 
when the service ended, lying serenely curled up, and hav- 
ing perhaps pleasant dreams. She might have had the for- 
tunes of little Goody Two-Shoes, whose history was detailed 
in one of the few children’s books then printed, had not 
two friends united to find her out. 

Spring, who had got into the slip with the boys, and been 
an equally attentive and edified listener, after service began 
a tour of investigation, dog-fashion, with his nose ; for how 
could a minister's dog form a suitable judgment of any 
new procedure if he was repressed from the use of his own 
leading faculty ! So, Spring went round the church con- 
scientiously, smelling at pew~doors, smelling of the greens, 
smelling at the heels of gentlemen and ladies, till he came 
near the door of the church, when he suddenly smelt some- 
thing which called for immediate attention, and he made a 
side dart into the thicket where Dolly was sleeping, and 
began licking her face and hands and pulling her dress, 
giving short barks occasionally, as if to say, ‘‘ Come, Dolly, 
wake up!” At the same instant Hiel, who had seen her 
from the gallery, came down just as the little one was sit 
ting up with a dazed bewildered air. 

“Why, Dolly, how came you out o’ bed this time o’ 
night! Don’t ye know the nine o’clock bell’s jest rung ?” 

Dolly knew Hiel well in the village 
did not! She reached up her little saying in an 
apologetic fashion, 

“They were all gone away, and I was so lonesome '” 

Hiel took her up in his long arms and carried her home. 
and was just entering the house door with her as the sleigh 
drove up with Parson Cushing and his wife. 

“Wal, Parson, your folks has all ben to the lumination— 
Nabby and Bill and Tom and Dolly here; found her all 
rolled up in a heap like a rabbit under the cedars.”’ 

“Why, Dolly Cushing!” exclaimed her mother. ‘“* What 
upon earth got you out of bed this time of night? You'll 
catch your death o’ cold.” 

“IT was all alone,” said Dolly, with a piteous bleat. 

“Oh, there, there, wife; don’t say a word,” put in the 
Parson. ‘Get her off to bed. Never mind, Dolly; don’t 
you cry;” for Parson Cushing was a soft-hearted gentle 
man and couldn’t bear the sight of Dolly’s quivering un- 
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der lip. So Dolly told her little story, how she had been 
promised a sugar dog by Nabby if she’d be a good girl and 
go to sleep, and how she couldn't go to sleep, and how she 
just went down to look from the yard, and how the music 
drew her right over. 

‘* There, there,” said Parson Cushing; ** go to bed, Dolly; 
and if Nabby don't give you a sugar dog, I wil» This 
Christmas dressing is all nonsense,” he added; ** but the 
child 's not to blame—it was natural. After all,” he said 
to his wife the last thing after they were settled for the 
night, *‘ our little Dolly is an unusual child. There were 
not many little girls who would have dared to do that. I 
shall preach a sermon right away that will set all this 
Christmas matter straight,” said the doctor. “ There is 
not a shadow of evidence that the first Christians kept 
Christmas. It wasn’t kept for the first three centuries, 
nor was Christ born anywhere near the 25th of Decem- 
ber.” 


CHAPTER V. 
RBOLLY'S FIRST CHRISTMAS DAY. 


THE next morning found little Dolly’s blue eyes wide 
open with all the wondering eagerness of a new idea. In 
those early times the life of childhood was much more m 
the imagination than now. Children were let alone, to 
think their own thoughts. There were no kindergartens 
to train the baby to play philosophically, and infuse a 
stealthy aroma of geometry and conic sections into the 
very toys of the nursery. Parents;tere not anxiously 
watching every dawning idea of tpé little mind to set it 
straight even before it was uttereN; and there were then 
no newspapers or magazines with a s corner for the 
pright sayings of children. 

Not that children were any the less beloved, or mother- 
hood a less holy thing. There were many women of deep 
hearts, who, like the ‘“‘ most blessed among women,” kept 
all the sayings of their darlings and pondered them in 
their hearts; but it was not deemed edifying or useful to 
pay much apparent attention to these utterances and ac- 
tions of the youthful pilgrim. 

Children’s inquiries were freely put off with the general 
answer that Mamma was busy and they must not talk— 
that when they were grown up they would know all about 
these things, etc.; and so they lived apart from older peo- 
ple in their own little child-world of uninvaded ideas. 

Dolly, therefore, had her wise thoughts about Christmas. 
She had been terribly frightened at first, when she was 
brought home from the church; but when her papa kissed 
her and promised her a sugar dog she was quite sure that, 
whatever the unexplained mystery might be, he did not 
think the lovely scene of the night before a wicked one. 
And when Mrs. Cushing came and covered the little girl 
up warmly in bed, she only said to her, ** Dolly, you must 
never get out of bed again at night afcer you are put 
there; you might have caught a dreadful cold and been 
sick and died, and then we should have lost our little 
Dolly.” So Dolly promised quite readily to be good and 
lie still ever after, no matter what attractions might be on 
foot in the community. 

Much was gained, however, and it was all clear gain; 
and forthwith the little fanciful head proceeded to make 
the most of it, thinking over every feature of the wonder. 
The child had a vibrating. musical] organization, and the 
sway and rush of the chanting still sounded in her ears 
and reminded her of that wonderful story in the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” where the gate of the celestial city swung 
open, and there were voices that sung, “ Blessing and 
honor and glory and power be unto Him who sitteth on 
the throne.” And then that wonderful star, that shone 
just as if it were a real star—how could it be! For Miss 
Ida Lewis, being a young lady of native artistic genius, 
had cut a little hole in the center of her gilt paper star, 
behind which was placed a candle, so that it gave real 
light, in a way most astonishing to untaught eyes. In 
Dolly's simple view it verged on the supernatural—per- 
haps it was the very real star read about in the gospel 
story. Why not! Dolly was at the happy age when any- 
thing bright and heavenly seemed credible, and had the 
child-faith to which all things were possible. She had even 
seriously pondered at times the feasibility of walking some 
day to the end of the rainbow to look for the pot of gold 
which Nabby had eredibly assured her was to be found 
there; and if at any time in her ramblings through the 
wood a wolf had met her and opened a conversation, as in 
the case of little Red Riding Hood, she would have been no 
way surprised, but kept up her part of the interview with 
becoming spirit. 

‘* | wish, my dear,” said Mrs. Cushing, after they were 
retired to their room for the night, ‘that to-morrow morn- 
ing you would read the account of the birth of Christ in 
St. Matthew, and give the children some good advice upon 
the proper way of keeping Christmas.” 

“ Well, but you know we don't keep Christmas; nobody 
knows anything about Christmas,’ said the doctor. 

‘You know what I mean, my dear,” replied his wife. 
‘You know that my mother and her family do keep 
Christmas. I always heard of it when I was a child: and 
even now, though I have been out of the way of it so long, 
I cannot help a sort of kindly feeling towards these ways. 
I am not surprised at all that the children got drawn over 
last night to the service. I think it’s the most natural 
thing in the world, and I know by experience just how at- 
tractive such things are. I shouldn't wonder if this Epis- 
copal church should draw very seriously on your congre- 
gation; but I don’t want it to begin by taking away our 
own children. Dolly is an inquisitive child; a child that 
thinks a good deal, and she'll be asking all sorts of ques- 
lions about the why and wherefore of what she saw last 
night.” 

“ Oh, yes, Dolly is a bright one. Dolly's an uncommon 


child,” said the doctor, who had a pardonable pride in his 
children—they being, in fact, the only worldly treasure 
that he was at all rich in. 

** And as to that little dress-up affair over there,” he con- 
tinued, “‘I don’t think any real harm has been done as 
yet. I have my eyes open. I know all about it, and | 
shall straighten out this whole matter next Sunday,” he 
said, with the comfortable certainty of a man in the habit 
of carrying his points. 

**I don’t feel so very sure of that,” said his wife; *‘at the 
same time I shouldn't want anything like an open attack 
on the Episcopalians. There are sincere good people of 
that way of thinking—my mother, for instance, is a saint 
on earth, and so is good old Madam Lewis. So pray be 
careful what you say.” 

‘*My dear, I haven't the least objection to their dressing 
their church and having a good Christian service any day 
in the year if they want to, but our people may just as 
well understand our own ground. I know that the Demo 
crats are behind this new move, and they are just using 
this church to Carry their own party purposes—to break 
up the standing order and pnt down all the laws that are 
left to protect religion and morals. They want to upset 
everything that our fathers came to New England to estab- 
lish. But I’m going to head this thing off in Poganuc. I 
shall write a sermon to-morrow, and settle matters.” 

Now, there is no religious organization in the world in 
its genius and history less likely to assimilate with a 
democratic movement than the Episcopal Church. It is 
essentially aristocratic in form, and in New England, as 
we have already noticed, had always been on the side of 
monarchical institutions. 

But just at this point in the history of New England 
affairs all the minor denominations were ready to join any 
party that promised to break the supremacy of the State 
Church and give them a foothold. 

It was the *“ Democratic party” of that day that broke 
up the exclusive laws in favor of the Congregational 
Church and consequently gained large accessions to their 
own standard. To use a brief phrase, all the oufs were 
Democrats, and all the ins Federalists. But the Demo- 
mocratic party had as always its radical train. Not satis- 
fied with wresting the scepter from the hands of the Con- 
gregational clergyman, and giving equal rights and a fair 
field to other denominations, the cry was now to abolish 
all laws in any way protective of religious institutions, or 
restrictive of the fullest personal individualism; in short, 
the cry was for the liberty of every man to go to church 
or not, to keep the Sabbath or not, to support a minister 
or not, as seemed good and proper in bis own eyes, 

This was in facé the final outcome of things in New Eng- 
land, and experience has demonstrated that this wide and 
perfect freedom is the best way of preserving religion and 
morals. Butit was not given to a clergyman in the day 
of Dr. Cushing, who had hitherto felt that a State ought to 
be like a well-governed school, under the minister for 
schoolmaster, to look on the movements of the Democratic 
party otherwise than as tending to destruction and 
anarchy. This new movement in the Episcopal Church he 
regarded as but a device by appeals to the senses—by 
scenic effects, illuminations and music—to draw people off 
to an unspiritual and superficial form of religion, which, 
having once been the tool of monarchy and aristocracy, 
had now fallen into the hands of the far more dangerous 
democracy; and he determined to set the trumpet to his 
mouth on the following Sabbath, and warn the watchmen 
on the walls of Zion. 

He rose up early, however, and proceeded to buy a sugar 
dog at the store of Lucius Jenks, and when Dolly came 
down to breakfast he called her to him and presented it, 
saying as he kissed her, 

* Papa gives you this not because it is Christmas, but 
because he loves his little Dolly.” 

** But isn’t it Christmas /” asked Dolly, witha puzzled air. 

‘* No, child ; nobody knows when Christ was born, and 
there is nothing in the Bible to tell us when to keep Christ- 
mas.” 

And then in family worship the doctor read the account 
of the birth of Christ and of the shepherds abiding in the 
tields who came at the call of the angels, and they sang the 
old hymn : 

* While shepherds watched their flocks by night.” 


‘“* Now, children,” he said when all was over, “‘ you must 
be good children and goto school. If we were guing to 
keep any day on account of the birth of Christ, the best 
way to keep it is by doing all our duties on that day better 
than any other. Your duty is to be good children, go to 
school and mind your lessons.” 

Tom and Bill, who had been at the show the evening be- 
fore and exhausted the capabilities of the scenic effects, 
were quite ready to fall in with their father’s view of the 
matter. The candles were burnt out, the play over. for 
them, and forthwith they assumed to look down on the 
whole with the contempt of superior intelligence. As for 
Dolly, she put her little tongue advisedly to the back of 
her sugar dog and found that he was very sweet indeed— 
a most tempting little animal. She even went so far as to 
nibble off a bit of the green ground he stood on—yet re- 
solved heroically not to eat him at once, but to make him 
last as long as possible. She wrapped him tenderly in 
cotton and took him to the school with her, and when hc r 
confidential friend, Bessie Lewis, displayed her Christmas 
gifts, Dolly had something on her side to show, though she 
shook her curly head wisely and informed Bessie in strict 
confidence that there wasn’t any such thing as Christinas, 
her papa had told her so—a heresy which Bessie forthwith 
reported when she went home at noon. 

“ Poor little Presbyterian—and did she say so?” asked 
gentle old Grandmamma Lewis. “ Well, dear, you mustn't 
blame her—she don’t know any better. You bring the 


little thing in here to-night and I'll give her a Christmas 
cookey. I’m sorry for such children.” 

And so, after school, Dolly went in to see dear old Madam 
Lewis, who sat in her rocking-chair in the front parlor, 
where the fire was snapping behind great tall brass and- 
irons and all the pictures were overshadowed with boughs 
of spruce and pine. Dolly gazed about her with awe and 
wonder. Over one of the pictures was suspended a cross 
of green with flowers of white everlasting. 

‘* What is that for f’ asked Dolly, pointing solemnly with 
her little forefinger, and speaking under her breath. 

‘Dear child, that is the picture of my poor boy who 


| died—ever so many yearsago. That is my cross—we have 


all one—to carry.” 

Dolly did not half understand these words, but she saw 
tears in the gentle old lady’s eyes and was afraid to ask 
more. 

She accepted thankfully and with her nicest and best 
executed courtesy a Christmas cookey representing a good- 
sized fish, with fins all spread and pink sugar-plums for 
eyes, and went home marveling yet more about this mys- 
tery of Christmas. 

As she was crossing the green to go home the Poganuc 
stage drove in, with Hiel seated on high, whipping up his 
horses to make them execute that grand enfrée which was 
the glory of his daily existence. 

Now that the stage was on runners, and slipped noise- 
lessly over the smooth frozen plain, Hie) cracked his whip 
more energetically and shouted louder, first to one horse 
and then to another, to make up for the loss of the rat- 
tling wheels ; and he generally had the satisfaction of 
seeing all the women rushing distractedly to doors and 
windows, and imagined them saying, *‘ There’s Hiel ; the 
stage is in !” 

““Hulloa, Dolly !” he called out, drawing up with a sud- 
denness which threw the fore-horses back upon their 
haunches. “I’ve got a bundle for your folks. Want to 
ride | You may jest jump up here by me and [ll take 
you ‘round t» your father’s door ;’ and so Dolly reached 
up her little red-mittened hand, and Hiel drew her up 
beside him. 

***Xpect ve want a bit of a ride, and I've got a bundle 
for Widder Badger, down on South Street, sol guess I'll 
go ‘round that way to make it longer. 'xpect this ere 
bundle i; from some of your ma’s folks in Boston—’Pisco- 
pals they be, and keeps Christrnas. (Good sized bundle ‘tis; 
reckon it ‘ll come handy in a good many ways.” 

So, after finishing his detour, Hiel landed his little charge 
at the parsonage door. 

*Reckon I'll be over when I've put up my hosses,” he 
said to Nabby when he handed down the bundle to her. 
‘1 hain’t been to see you much lately, Nabby, and I know 
you've been a pinin’ after me, but fact is—”’ 

* Well, now, Hiel Jones, you jest shet up with your imp- 
erence,” said Nabby, with flashing eyes; ‘“*you jest look 
out or you'll get suthin.” 

“1 ‘xpect to get a kiss when I come round to-night,” said 
Hiel composedly. ‘“‘Take care o’ that air bundie, now; 
mebbee there’s glass or crockery in’t.” 

** Hiel Jones,” said Nabby, “don’t give me none o’ your 
saas, for | won't take it. Jim Sawin said last night you 
was the brassiest man he ever see. He said there was 
brass enough in your face to make a kettle of.” 

‘** You tell him there’s sap enough in his head to fill it, 
any way,” said Hiel. ‘‘ Good bye, Nabby, I'll come ‘round 
this evenin’,’’ and he drove away at a rattling pace, while 
Nabby, with flushed cheeks and snapping eyes, soliloquized, 

“Well, | hope he will come! I'd jest like a chance to 
show him how little I care for him."’ 

Meanwhile the bundle was soon opened, and contained a 
store of treasures: a smart little red dress and a pair of 
red shoes for Dolly, a half dozen pocket-handkerchiefs for 
Dr. Cushing, and “‘ Robinson Crusoe’ and “ Sanford and 


Merton,” handsomely bound, for the boys, and a bonnet 


trimming for Mrs. Cushing. These were accompanied by 
a characteristic letter rom Aunt Debby Kittery, opening 
as follows: 

“ DEAR SISTER: 

“Mother worries because she thinks you Presbyterians 
won't get any Christmas presents. I tell ber it serves you 
right for being out of the true church. However, this comes 
to give every jone of you some of the crumbs which fall 
from the church's table, and mother says sbe wishes you 
all a pious Christmas, which she thinks is better than a 
merry one. If I didn’t lay violent hands on her she would 
use all our substance in riotous giving of Christmas presents 
to all the beggars and ehimney sweeps in Boston. She is in 
good healto and talks daily of wanting to see you and the 
children ; and | hope before long you will bring some of 
them and come and make us a visit. 

“ Your alfeciionate sister, 
“ DesBy KirTery.” 

There was a scene of exultation and clamor in the par- 
sonage as these presents were pulled out and discussed; 
and when all possible joy was procured from them in the 
sitting-room, the children rushed in a body into the kitchen 
aml showed them to Nabby, calling on her to join their 
acclamations. 

And then in the evening Hiel came in, and Nabby pros- 
ecuted her attacks upon him with great vigor and severity, 
actually carrying matters to such a length that she was 
obliged, as a matter of pure Christian charity, to “ kiss 
am! make up” with him at the end of the evening. Of 
course Hiel took away an accurfte inventory of every 
article in the bundle, for the enlightenment of any of his 
particular female friends who nad a curiosity to know 
‘*what Mis’ Cushin’s folks sent her in that air bundle from 
Boston.” 

On the whole, when Dolly had said her prayers that 
night and thought the matter over, she concluded that her 
Christmas Day had been quite a success. 


(To be contimued. ) 
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POOR MATERIALS SKILLFULLY PREPARED. 
By Mrs. Henry BEECHER. 


rT HOSE who are able to procure the best of every- 

thing for their families of course consider that a 
good cook is an indispensable provision, but how few 
give one thought to the manner in which the very 
poor, or even those who feel the necessity for the 
closest economy, prepare their food. Because they 
are obliged to be content with inferior articles, they 
will not be at any trouble about preparing it with 
care. It is thrown together hastily, cooked with no 
attempt to season it, and eaten without relish simply 
as something that must be done to keep body and soul 
together, and the quicker it is out of the way the 
better. And yet how many articles of quite inferior 
quality can, by skill and knowledge combined, be pre- 
pared so as not only to afford a larger amount of 
nourishment, but also be so improved and transform- 
ed that the most fastidious will find no just cause for 
complaint. 

There is no article of food that can be prepared in 
so many different ways, and be so improved by skill, 
as beef; and of all its various portions the steak 
can be the most benefited by a good cook, or ruined 
by a poor one. Doubtless a fine ‘‘tenderloin ”’ or first 
class “‘ Porter House’’ steak, will always be selected 
by an accomplished caterer, if the choice is in no 
degree hampered by economical considerations. 
But while “the times are so out of joint,” and are 
hard and grinding for those who find only pre- 
carious work and scanty pay, it would be the height 
of folly for any but the prosperous to make such selec- 
tions. They must not look for delicacies, but for as 
substantial and nourishing food as they can get for 
the lowest price. But let the poorest and simplest 
be prepared with neatness and care, and it will be 
found, in most cases, that many less appetizing dishes 
are placed on the tables of the rich than could be 
made out of some of these cheap, meager looking 
pieces of meat. 

This is one of the reasons why we urge that our 
virls should all be taught the science of cooking. By 
giving some thought early to this subject, by making 
careful experiments, under a mother’s experienced 
hand, the young may be prepared to put the skill thus 
laid up to a most happy practical use. Every day 
shows us how often those who were born to great 
wealth and no care are rudely shaken from their 
position, and sink lower, and lower, till they are 
thankful to find the poorest abode and scantiest fare. 
Now, then, comes the time when they can practice in 
earnest experiments begun for pleasure, but with 
no thought that they could ever be the means of 
greatest comfort. A piece of beef, cut from the 
“round,” “the second round,” the ‘“‘rump,’’ down 
to the very poorest parts from which a piece can be 
cut, by trimming, may be brought into the shape of 
a “steak ’’ (the trimmings, however small, may pe put 
into stews, hashes or soups) and by a few skillful gar- 
nishes—costing nothing—may be made to look quite 
tempting, and be often more palatable than that for 
which the “‘gentleman across the way” paid the 
highest price. 

In most directions it is forbidden, in the most em- 
phatic manner, to pound a steak with any force that 
may break the fiber or tissue of the meat, because it 
is claimed that by so doing the best juices are lost as 
soon as itcomes in contact with the coals. But with 
proper care this need not be. The steak should be 
the very last thing cooked before serving the meal. 
Put into the platter which is to receive it half the but- 
ter to be used, or if that is too expensive clarified 
drippings, and strewing over half a tablespoonful of 
flour set the platter where it will get hot; ‘the plates 
also should be set to warm. Put the gridiron on the 
back part of the stove to heat. Have all vegetables, 
cooked, dished and put where they will keep hot; 
toast and coffee all ready, but kept hot. This done, 
rub the gridiron with butter or drippings, have the 
fire hot and clear, trim the meat as near the shape of 
a first class steak as is consistent, and chop it with the 
chopping knife all over, both sides, but not clear 
through. Place on the gridiron instantly, and over 
the coals. Double wire gridirons united at the back 
by a hinge, and with a clasp to hold the two handles 
together, are the best as well as the cheapest, because 
the meat can be turned with the gridiron without 
taking itoff. The moment a_blaze reaches up over 
the meat turn the iron over, and in turning raise it 
apove the hottest part of the fire long enough for the 
blaze to subside, and by so doing it is kept from 
scorching or any taste of smoke which so often spoils 
the best steaks. After turning over twice, so that 
both sides are so seared that the juices cannot escape, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, while over the fire, on 
the third turning. 

Five minutes’ careful watching and turning will 
cook a steak rare, if the fire is rght, and eight min- 
utes will furnish a well done steak both as tender and 
fine-flavored as the best “Porter House.’’ Chopping 
the meat makes it tender, the quick sharp fire, which, 
nevertheless, is not allowed to burn or scorch, singes 
or closes the outside fibers or cells and .bus prevents 
the loss of juice if not allowed to remain,on too long 
without turning. 


This is but one;instance but in all kinds of meat 
skilland thoughtful care havea wonderfnl transform- 
ing power. This is in agreat measure true of poultry. 
When turkeys or chickens are too old and tough for 
common use, they are often sold very cheap, and it is 
usually thought that the only possible way by which 
they can be eaten is to boil tilltender, But that done, 
what nourishment can be found in the ftiesh from 
which all the juices are extracted? The liquor in 
which it is boiled is useful for a soup; the flesh, 
if eaten, can only serve to fill the aching void. It 
can give no nourishment. After the bird is nicely 
cleaned, well washed and left to drain and mellow 
for a day or two, rub salt and pepper inside, and pre- 
pare astuffing to suit the taste or pocket. Then put 
it into a tall stone pot, cover tight, and set into a 
large boiler in which there is enough boiling water 
to come all around the inside jar, but not to flow over 
it, as it must be kept free from any liquid save its own 
juices. When it has been cooking about fifteen min- 
utes, so as to be heated through and the pores of the 
skin open to receive the seasoning, remove the cover 
long enough to sprinkle over what salt and pepper 
will be ,needed and then cover quickly and quite 
tight. If more convenient it can be put into a closely 
covered dish and steamed, or into the oven and baked, 
so that no water comes near it and the oven fits so 
tight that no steam escapes. It comes to nearly the 
same thing in the end, and after two or three hours 
(judging of the time by size and age) it will be found 
delicious, almost a mass of jelly but with all its juices 
saved. Very many comparatively valueless pieces of 
meat or poor poultry can be thus prepared and made 
very good and nourishing, because none of the 
juices are lost. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Question. Why must the yolks and whites of eggs be beaten 
separately when all are mixed together atterward ? 

Answer. The yolk requires less beating to become 
light, and can then be thoroughly incorporated with 
the butter and sugar, if fur cake, or with the milk 
and sugar if for custards or creams, But the whites 
need long beating, and should be so stiff that they 
will not fall from the plate if turned bottom up- 
wards. If not beaten thus, aftera few moments the 
unbeaten part settles at the bottom like a clear liquid. 
If used in cake while any of the whites are left liquid 
the cake will not be light. The whites, after being 
properly stiffened, should be lightly worked into the 
cake, and not heavily beaten afterward. Sometimes 
more yolks than whites are needed, and it is well to 
know that the whites will keep several days after 
being separated from the yolk. The white of a com- 
mon-sized egg weighs one ounce. It is well to know 
this; for if several are set away and you want to sep- 
urate one or more from six or seven that have been 
left, it can easily be done by weighing. 

Question. Are wire woven mattresses as durable as the 
spring mattress, and are they likely to stretch so as to sag in 
the middle? 

Answer. The wire woven mattress is the most dura- 
ble of any we have ever seen. We have used ours 
several years and it is in as good condition as the day 
we first used it. A wrench came with ours, to tight- 
en if needed; but we bave never had occasion to use 
it. Wethink this kind of mattress beyond compare 
better than any other we know of. 

Question. Please republish receipt for the destruction of 
croton bugs. I bave lost mine. 

Answer. Dissolve two pounds of alum in three or 
four quarts of water. Let it remain over night till 
all the alum is dissolved. Then, with a brush, ap- 
ply, boiling hot, to every joint or crevice in the closet 
or shelves where ants, cockroaches, etc., intrude ; 
also to all the pantry shelves and to the joints and 
crevices of bedsteads, as bedbugs dislike it as much 
as the croton bugs, roaches or ants. Brush all the 
cracks in the floor and mopboards. Keep it boiling 
hot while using. This is vouched for by the “ Jour- 
nal of Chemistry,’’ and is doubtless correct. But we 
have found Cayenne pepper so effectual for the dis- 
persion of all such vermin that we have had no occa- 
sion to try the above. A strong, boiling hot tea of 
Cayenne pepper used with a brush, as recommended 
above, and, when dry, the powdered Cayenne blown 
into rat-holes and cracks will prove a warmer re- 
ception than ants, bugs or rats will wish to try the 
second time. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE JAPANESE EX- 
HIBITION. 


By M. A. Rog. 


N a recent contribution to the Patchwork Party I 

sent some extracts from letters received from Japan, 
relating to the curious customs ef that people. I now 
propose giving the youthful readers of the Christian 
Union the benefit of some more of these descriptions. 
And this one shall be about the National Exhibition 
now open in Tokio, the capital of Japan. 

Those of you who visited the Centennial at Philadel- 
phia will remember the Japanese exhibit there. 
Well, the Japs, who came here to show their wares, 
made as good use of their eyes as ourselves; and when 
they went home they proposed having an exhibition 
of theirown. And as they are a very imitative peo- 
ple they copied ours as closely as possible. 

They also built a Horticultural, Agricultural, and 
Machivery Hall, an Art building, and three others for 
general exhibition. These all form the outside of a 


circle, and the grounds in the center are very prettily 
laid out with flower beds, fountains and specimens of 
Japanese landscape gardening; and, copying our 
restaurants, they bave tea houses and water booths, 
and outside of the entrance booths where all sorts of 
things are for sale. 

But before I tell you what they exhibit I must give 
you my friend's description of the grand opening by 
the Mikado, or emperor, in person. The procession 
passed through Wayno Park, and my friend hired 
the second story of a tea-house on this park 
and invited all of his foreign acquaintances to join 
him there. Everything in Japan begins early in the 
day, and soon after nine o'clock they were on their 
way to the park. The sireets were decorated with 
flags and crowded with people, while one side of the 
avenue was lined with troops, having their arms 
stacked in front of them, but knapsacks on. They 
were the Mikado's household ,troops, and had a very 
pretty uniform, consisting of caps with white feathers 
and red bands, red jackets with black trimmings 
and dark blue trousers with red stripes. 

When my friend and his party reached their room 
they found that the nobles of high rank were passing 
by. Some of them looked very handsome. They were 
in court dress, more or less covered with gold lace, and 
wore a sort of brigand hat, decorated with a black 
feather and gold band. Some were riding in Ginri- 
kishas, a mode of conveyance | shall describe another 
time, others driving themselves in shabby little one- 
horse carriages, und a few in handsome barouches. 
But the funniest part of the entertainment was the 
various costumes of the citizens, who were out in their 
best to see the show. They greatly affect tall beavers 
and dress coats. Sometimes these hats were ever 80 
much too large or too little, and often the waist of 
their coats was much to short, while the tails were 
flapping to their heels. Their trousers were generally 
amass of wrinkles, some wore top boots with their 
trousers tucked in them, and one man felt very fine 
with a pair of white suspenders put on outside of all. 
Then there were some very handsomely dressed in 
our own and Japanese styles. 

After a time the foreign ministers passed in 
carriages, With outridersin uniform. My friend found 
that when the Mikado passed they must either close 
their shutters or go down, as no one might look upon 
him from a higher position; so they went out on the 
street. First came buglers, then a number of officers 
on horseback, then mounted lancers, with little flags 
in their lances, more mounted officers, and then the 
Mikado’s carriage. 

On the back seat sat the emperor, and, some said, the 
prime minister with him. He leaned quite out of the 
carriage and they had a good view. ‘The gentlemen 
took off their hats, the Japs knelt on the ground and 
the troops *‘ presented arms" as he passed. He is not 
as good looking as mauy of his subjects, but he was 
dressed in a gorgeous uniform. Just behind him in 
another carriage were two princes of his family. 
Then came the Empress and a court lady. She was 
quite pretty, aud wore a red satin and gold brocaded 
dress and held a beautiful fan in front of her face, 
She was followed by some maids of honor, who were 
unusually pretty. After the ladies the procession 
was closed by carriages of ministers and high 
officials. 

While my friends were in the hired room different 
persons kept bringing im tea and various kinds of 
Japanese candy, that was delicious, and the price of 
this luxury, room and all, was one doliur for the 
whole party, filteen persons. Rather a contrast to 
Broadway windows on gala days. 

They expect to keep this exhibition open for one 
hundred days; aud the general price of admission is 
seven cents, Saturdays three cents and Mondays fif- 
teen cents. The buildings are wooden and slightly 
put together except the Art Gallery, which is brick. 
Every thing exhibited has been made in Japan. In 
the Machinery Hall they have largely copied ours and 
other foreign inveutiuns, but my triend says some of 
their own are very ingenious, and we could copy 
them to our advantage. Horticultural Hall was full 
of Japanese plants. The pictures they generally 
value very low, and they are not of much merit, but 
one was unusually good, and on enquiring the price 
they were told that it was 8500. The picture was 
small and they thought some foreigner must have 
informed them of its worth. The collections of silk 
fabrics, lacquer work, porcelain and bronzes were 
magnificent. One pair of vases over six feet high 
was valued at $3,000. Those were porcelain, but 
there was a pair of bronzes nearly as lurge. Some 
of these elegant things are to be sent to the Paris 
Exhibition next year. Among them were cabinets 
beautifully inlaid and overlaid with silver and gold. 
Many of the silk brocades are such as only the Em- 
press and court ladies or high officials are allowed to 
wear, and they are all marked not to be sold. The 
exhibits are arranged to represent each section of 
the empire. 

The Japs go in large parties, take their lunch and 
stay all day, for they never pay more than one admis- 
sionfee. The Park just outside the exhibition 
grounds stands very high, with thick groves of fine 
old trees, with avenues cut through. Near are some 
beautiful temples and the tombs of the Tycoons. 
Some of the most stirring scenes in Japanese histery 
have been acted out on this spot. 

The fight was here that ended the civil war, depos- 
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ng the Tycoons and giving back the Mikado’s tem- 
poral power. In times past these Tycoons used to 
come once a year to this #pot, with their retainers, 
ind worship at the tombs of their ancestors. But 
new they have a great many religious beliefs. Some 
other time I may be able to tell you more about their 
temples and modes of worship. 


all ° 
Che Professors Charr. 
Y 

| © you remember when you broke through the 

ice last winter how terribly cold it was? You 
didn't go in very far, either—only one leg, but even 
that made you feel so chilled that you could searcely 
get home. What must it be, then, to*"have one’s self 
plunged into icy water over head and all? 

The Professor thought of this when the news of the 
wreck of the “Huron” was received. In the early 
morring, on Noy. 24th, this vessel ran upon the shore 
at Oregon Inlet, North Carolina, and in a few hours 
was a total wreck, while pearly one hundred brave 
men were drowned. 

You've all seen pictures of shipwrecks, and in the 
picture how easy it looks for the men clinging to the 
masts to step ashore. 

To be sure it is in most cases only a few feet between 
the wreck and the beach, but the very winds that 
threw the vessel ashore pile up the water in waves 
many feet high, and when these waves strike the 
shore, even though they carry men upon their crests, 
they generally drag the victims back again into the 
breakers. 

Some of you wholthink it’s hard to have to mind 
must remember that discipline is a splendid thing for 
you. 

Imagine discipline so perfect as to overcome even 
bodily fear. The Professor read that when the waves 
washed over the *‘ Huron,” as she lay upon her([side 
on the sand, the brave sailors showed no signs of 
fear. In storm as well as fair weather they were there 
to obey orders, and clinging to the breaking wood- 
work there was pot a man who would not have 
undertaken to obey the captain's command to the 
last. But the Professor didn’t mean to preach a ser- 
mon. He wants to show you, while these disasters 
must sometimes happen, how much is done to rescue 
the shipwrecked men. You must remember that 
there are many vessels lost which you hear nothing 
about. 

Perhaps there's a line or two in the papers but 
that’s all. It is only when lives are lost that the news- 
papers are full of the accident. 

In many, many cases men would be lost in the sea 
who are now rescued, and for this we have to thank 
“The Life Saving Service.’’ Along our coasts of sea 
and lake the life saving establishment is divided into 
eleven districts. District No. 1 includes the coasts of 
Me. and N. H.; No. 2 the coast of Mass.; No. 3 the 
coasts of R. l. and N. Y. (including L. I.); No. 4 the 
coast of N. J.; No. 5 the coasts of Del., Maryland and 
part of Va.; No. 6 the coasts of Va. (south of Cape 
Henry) and N. Carolina; No.7 the coast of Fla. ; [No. 
8 the coasts of Lakes Ontario and Erie; No. 9 the 
coats of Lakes Huron and Superior; No. 10 the coast 
of Lake Michigan; No. 11 the Pacific coast. 

Each district is divided into ,stations, and each sta- 
tion is provided with life boats, rockets, signals, life 
preservers, a mortar with bombs, powder and rope. 
At each station there is a keeper and a crew of six 
surfmen as they are called. 

District No. 4 has the largest number of stations— 
38. These surfmen are not employed the year round, 
for the active service is only from about the Ist of 
Novy. to the lst of May. 

In stormy weather the men patrol the beach, just 
as you've seen the policemen on the city streets. They 
are on the lookout for wrecks, and when a surfman 
discovers a vessel in distress he signals to the station, 
where the men all gather. Then the great doors are 
thrown open, and there's the life-boat ail ready, on a 
truck, with a rope in front like the old-fashioned fire 
engine. The men take hold of the rope and away 
they go, up or down the beach, to a point nearest the 
wreck. 

Into the surf they launch the boat, never minding 
the icy water which drenchés them. There's life to 
be saved, and their hopeful hearts keep them warm. 
A life-boat can do much good, picking up those who 
are struggling in the water; but when the vessel is 
crowded with people something else must be done. 
They roll out the little mortar. The bombs to be fired 
have attached to them a line which is coiled in 
the bottom of the mortar. They calculate the dis- 
tance of the vessel from the shore, and put in a cart- 
ridge which will earry the bomb just that distance, 
and no more or less. These cartridges are so prepared 
in sizes that the men know just how far they will 
throw the ball. The bomb, carrying the line after it, 
goes over the vessel. Then the sailors pull on the 
rope which has fallen across the deck, and by and by 
a larger rope comes into their hands. On the shore 
they are busy attaching the life-car to a still larger 
line. Then to the ship comes the life-car itself, and 


with strong arms on shore and new courage op the 
wreck, the car makes its trip back and forth, taking 
first the women and children, then the sailors, and, 
last of all, the captain. The life-car 1s hung from the 
rope and runs on pulleys. When it touches the sur- 
face of the water it becomes a boat. The surf-boats 
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are made in many different ways: either witb alining 
of some buoyant material, such as cork, or with air 
cluambers—generally the latter. These air chambers 
are placed at the ends of the boat, or have the form 
of tubes running along the sides. 

The surfmen at the chief stations are often called 
up at night, just like firemen, you know. In fact, 
there is a constant watch night and day along the 
coasts most likely to be the scenes of shipwreck; and 
they are brave fellows, too! 

‘Well, they're paid for it,’ you say. That may be; 
but they are ever ready to do more than their mere 
duty, risking their lives where there seems to be no 
hope even for their own safety, let alone the chances 
for the saving of others. Oh there's lotsf’and lots of 
what the Professor calls real goodness in this world— 
real goodness it is too. You see it in the firemen, the 
coast-guardsmen, in yourselves, when you begin to 
think more of others and do more for others and for- 
get—— Why, this is a sermon after all! 


Kittle Bits of Folks. 


DOLLY. 
APA brought home a big, square bundle one 
evening. Dolly didn’t know what it could be. 
After supper the strings were untied and the paper 
carefully taken off. 

First came brown paper, two or three pieces of if, 
and then a lot of soft white tissue paper, and then out 
came a funny looking thing made almost all of glass. 
Dolly first looked and looked, but she couldn't make 
it out a bit. 

‘** Perhaps it’s a glass washtub,” she said. 

No,” said papa; “ it’s a little house for fish.” 

Then Dolly was worse off than ever. She did not 
see any fish, in the first place, which was certainly a 
very important thing. Just then Jack, Dolly's 
brother, came in with atin pail in his band. 

**Now, Dolly,” said papa, ‘‘do you think you can 
keep your eyes shut while I count a hundred?” 

**Mustn't I peep at all?” said Dolly. 

“ No, nota single peep.” 

So Dolly went and covered her face with the soft 
sofa cushion, that she might not be tempted to look 
between her fingers. She heard some one pumping 
away in the kitchen and making so many noises that 
it was all she could do to keep her head down. 

Papa was counting all the time, but after he got to 
eighty he went so very slow that Dolly thought she 
could have counted a hundred between every one. 
Then there came a great splashing for the last thing, 
and Dolly was told to look. 

There stood the funny glass case all full of water, 
and in and out among waving green ferns, white 
shells and little moss-covered stones fish were swim- 
ming—little fellows that looked as if they had some 
of Dolly's gold paper pasted all over them. 

“That is a birthday present from mamma,” papa 
said to Dolly, “but you can have one of them for 
your own.” 

So Dolly picked out one that looked a little more 
golden than the rest, and the way she was going to 
tell him was by a little black spot on the tip of bis nose. 

Dolly watched the fish till bed-time, and even then 
it was very hard work leaving. 

But she said good-night to the figh with the spot on 
his nose and kissed her papa and mamma, and Jack 
too, and went off with Sarah without a murmur. 

In the night Dolly awoke. Sarah was fast asleep, 
and the chamber lamp was burning low. 

“I wonder,” said Dolly to herself, ** how that dear 
little fish of mine is getting along; and the more 
she thought the more she Wanted to know. 

She sat up in bed. Yes, Sarah was sound asleep. 

‘* Poor fishie! he must be real cold in that water. I 
guess I'll go and see.”’ 

So she crept out of bed, and, taking the lamp, she 
went softly down-stairs. 

The hall was dark, and when she got to the door of 
the dining-room she came pretty near turning back. 
But there on the table stood the tank, and the fish 
were swimming about as lively as ever. 

* Poor things!"’ said Dolly, “they're running about 
to keep themselves warm.” 

She got a chair and climbed on the table. 

* | believe,” she said, “that if | could catch my fish 
I wouid take him to bed with me to keep him warm 
until morning.” ‘ 

The little fish rushed about so that Dolly had to 
work a long time; but she finally caught him. The 
fish wiggled with all his might. 

“There! I knew he must be cold,” said Dolly; “ just 
see how he shivers !"’ 

She took her lamp and went softly up-stairs again, 
holding the fish tight in one hand. Then she crept 
into bed and hugged him up close to get him warm, 
and pretty soon the fish didn’t wiggle at all. 

“ Now he’s comfortable,” said Dolly, and she went 
to sleep. 

The next morning, when papa came in to kiss his 
little girl there was the fish, dead as could be, in 
Dolly’s arms. 

‘“ Why, Dolly,’ said papa, “how came the fish with 
the spot on his nose up here? Poor fellow, he’s 
dead |” 

“Oh, dear!’ said Dolly; “I didn’t take him out 
soon enough, and now he’s froze to death !” 

—(Selected. 


PUZZLES. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. When in the wet tent I remembered what father 
said about joining the army. 

2. Mamma, I may say that I'm hungry. 

3. Here, Pomp, rope for that drowning man. 

4. If a man err or make a mistake the world seem- 
down on him at once. 

5. Nero secured the position of a great ruler. 

6. Otto at social parties is kinder than he is at home. 
This is wrong. 

7. A rose seems most beautiful in midwinter. 

Concealed in the above sentences are seven words 
having the following significations : 

1. Whole. 2. To make lame. 3. A support. 4. Mis- 
take. 5. A flower. 6. Food forhorses. 7. The plural 
of number 5. 

These words written in their regular order will 
form a double acrostic, the initials spelling the ruler 
of a country and the finals his consort. 

STEP LADDER. 


* 
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* 
* * 
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The two uprights (read downward) are the names 
of two animals. The rounds (beginning at the bot- 
tom) mean: 1. Always. 2. An inhabitant of the sen. 
3. Color of a horse. 4. A clutch. L. R. 


STAR PUZZLE. 
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Ten words of five letters each. 

Beginning at the top read to the right, filling the 
blanks in the following: 

In a quiet country town near the sea-shore lived a 
family of —— daughters. Their father was quite a 
—— in the place and reputed very wealthy. (ne day 
when they were out in their —— a sudden squallcame 
up and the boat was capsized. Their chances were 
not quite , as one of the sisters, named Helen, 
could not swim. But at this critical moment a 
whom Helen had sworn always to —— came to the 
rescue and her life was saved. “He only my 
money,” she said. ‘ Let him but again and I will 
call him to his face! The — of his conduct are 
too well known.” L. 


EASY PUZZLES. 
WORD SQUARES. 
I. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Jones. 
getting on?’ 

‘* How —— you, Tommy? Which’one do you mean?” 

“Oh! the little —— one.”’ 

‘I'm sorry to say, Tommy, that he died last night.” 

Isn't this a sad —— to my story? 

Il. 

** Now, Jack, I want you to tell me without more—— 
what f-a-t-h-e-r spells.” 

“IT know,” said Jack, “it spells —— 

“Why, Jack, that’s very disrespectful. It seems 
that a good little boy will ever talk in that way.” 

——~ DIAMOND. 

1. A consonant. 2. Part of the body. 3 What 
papa puts in his coflee every morning. 4. Is shown 
during yotr geography lesson. 5. A consonant. 

ENIGMA. 


Iam a word of eight letters. 
My 3, 8, 2, 7, lis taught in many Sunday-schools. 
My 6, 4is a verb meaning “ existing.”’ 
My 5, 2 is myself. 
My whole is a partof the year generally looked for- 
ward to by children. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 2%. 
Answer to Star Purzle— 


How is your little dog 
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Farm and Garden. 


GOOD BY TO THE GARDEN. 
By WiLLIAM COLEMAN. 


Reapers of these garden papers 
(which perhaps have had as much to do 
with lawns as gardens) may have found 
in them some flavor of the soil, marking 
them more as the product of daily ex- 
perience than the result of work in the 
study. Such indeed has been their ori- 
gin, and it is safe to say that without 
the garden these papers would not have 
been written. It has been the inspirer 
of thought and tbe suggester of action 
as well as w.ce rewarder of toil and 
waiting. 

When, therefore, one is called to leave 
the scene of many pleasant labors it is 
like parting with an old friend, and the 
writer may be forgiven if he devotes 
this paper to a backward look over the 
garden labors of the past. True, he is 
only exchanging one garden for another 
and that in the same village, but the lat- 
ter is new, raw, and undeveloped, while 
the other has been growing in beauty and 
value for several years past, and a crop 
of pleasant recollections is the product 
of time alone. 

The homestead of which this garden 
isa part isa level lot 127 feet wide by 
2“) feet deep, situated ona small side 
streetiua retired part of the village 

In the center stands a low, broad, 
white house, built of adobe or some 
dried brick, plain in appearance but 
suug and warm in wiuter and cool in 
summer. Two tall hickory trees casta 
light shade in front aided by a linden 
and acherry tree, while two horse chest- 
nuts and a locust shield the southern 
side. A row of thrifty Norway spruce 
stands near the side fence, giving privacy 
to the kitchens on either side. On the 
north the space was filled by thrifty 
pear trees which latterly bave suc- 
cumbed almost entirely to the bligbt. 
At the west end isthe garden, a strip of 
fifty feet across the lot. Besides two or 
three grape racks and a few gooseberry 
bushes it had no permanent fruit plan- 
tations, though | found the remains of a 
strawberry bed that by coaxing and nurs- 


Along the front, on the street line, was 
planted a row of maples—sugar, scarlet, 
purple, cut-leaved and Norway—and a 
pig-uut hickory, that stood in the way 
of wagons driving up, was cut down, or 
rather cut up, its roots being laid bare 
at the base and cut off. The stump, 
smoothly sawed off, has since made a 
very good horse-block, and sections of 
its trunk were converted into chopping 
blocks. Vines about the use and a 
leafy arch of intertwisted els over the 
front gate completed the picPure. 

A cherry tree, a crab and a mulberry, 
with several large shrubs, were planted 
along the curve of the carriage road 
(though we kept no carriage) opposite 
the kitchen door, and gave privacy to 
that part of the grounds. This curve 
toward the house gave room for an 
ample grass plot next the hedge, where 
a revolving clothes line had full swing. 

The grass was a coarse, ordinary sod, 
subjected only to occasional mowings 
by hand, but under the frequent clip- 
pings of the lawn-mower and liberal 
dressings of fine earth and compost 
it soon began to thicken at the roots 
and grow finer in spear, until in moist, 
growing weather it felt like plush and 
wore a rich emerald hue. 

Well, four years and more have tied. 
The shrubs and small trees have grown 
in beauty. Under the window the red- 
bud holds the pearls of morning on its 
shining leaves, tamarix sways its slender 
boughs before the door; the cut-leaved 
birch has shot quivering sprays fifteen 
feet in the air; the kolreuteria is broad- 
boughed and thick in trunk; the weep- 
ing cherry is like a small hay-cock poised 
ona pole; and the vines have wrapped 
the porch in bloom and foliage. The 
dwarf trees have grown stocky in trunk 
and thick in top and some of them have 
borne a fair amount of fruit. Straw- 
berries, raspberries, currants und goose- 
berries have yielded generously and 
even the plum trees have set a small 
crop. 

New kinds of strawberries have been 
brought to the test, some to be approved 
and retained, others to be condemned 
and cast out. So of other fruits and 
many vegetables, though latterly these 
have had to struggle for existence under 
the increasing shade of the dwarf trees, 
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Are now offering 
for the HOLIDAYS 
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new designsof Ta- 
ble Ware, such as 
DINNER, TEA 
and 
WATER SETS, 
ICE PITCHERS, 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORCANS 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 

In order to make room for the pew styles now 
finishiug, we shal) manufacture no more of several 
styles of cabinet organs beret fore regularly made 
by us; and until the stock of these on hand is ex- 
haustei wil! 
OFFER 


AT RETAIL AT VERY LOW 
PRICES. 

They are new organs, sowe of them not yet fin- 
ished. and are equal to any we make, will be 
as fully warranted. The only difference its, the 
cases are notof the very last fashion. It will not 
be practicable to send catalogues of these, but we 
shali be hapvy to show them. and in order to close 
them out at once will sell them at /ess priecs than 
any one can afford to meoke such ergans for. 


NEW STYLES. 


Weare now finishing the most attractive organs 
we have ever made. combining in the highest de- 
gree those excellencies which have made cur or- 
gans famous all over the world, winning fur them 
HIGHEST HONORS AT ALL WORLD'S EXHI- 
BITIONS OF RECENT YEARS. 

A new style introduced this week (No. 245) is in 
case of solld biack walnut, with pane!s »nd orua- 
ments in polished jet, embellished with graceful 
designs in gold bronze: a very rich and attractive 
instrument, baving pine stops,aod sold at very 
moderate price. 

Organs sold for cash or instaliments, or rented 
wuotil rent pays. We guarantee the lowest prices 
consistent with work of such excellence. CATA- 
LOGUES and REDUCED PRIce- Lists free. MASON 
& HAMLIN ORGAN CO,., 4 Union Square 
NEW YORK; 15 Tremont Street, Bostun; 250 Wa- 
bash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 
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and this fall I took out two alternate 
rows of trees. 

But all this has taken much hard work, 
early and late, and frequently huurs that 
ought to have been spent iu social relax- 
ation have been given to hoeing the 


ing made a very respectable yield. The 
garden took shape somewbat at hap- 
hazard. The first spring there chauced 
to be some dwarf apples left over in the 
nursery treuches, and.these | set out in 
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rows eight aud ten feet apart and six 
feetintne row. Next year several rows 
of dwarf pears, a ruw of quinces and 
one of dwarf cherries were aaded, which 
filled all the available space. Plum 
trees were planted at the euds of several 
rows, currant bushes were set along the 
rows and the spaces between were used 
for veyzetables and trial plants. Vacav- 
cles in thegrape racks were filled up and 
vhne new row was set. So the gurden 
began to grow. There was an absence 
of shrubbery in the front aud an undue 
presence of cherry trees. These were 
gradually removed, ove at a time, and 
two Norway spruces were transplanted, 
to the screen row, leaving an open lawn 
with large trees on the borders. Be- 
tween two of these a shrubbery group 
was made of deutzias, spireas, etc., with 
a large Tartarian honeysuckle in the 
center. Another one was made on the 
north opposite the dining room, and 
crescent beds were cut in the angles of 
the gravel walk near the porch to be 
filled with house and bedding plants. 
One long bed was devoted to rare ever- 
zreens. From the screen of evergreens 
to the front fence was established a 
shrubbery border, which in addition toa 
few trees, like weeping birch, kolreu- 
teria and scarlet oak, etc., abounded in 
all sorts of smaller shrubs and plants, 
forming a winiature nursery from 
which plants could be drawn to fill va- 
cant places. Three large evergreens 
were among the hickories, and several 
weeping trees (cherry, sophora, poplar 
and kilmarnock) also a tamarix, a blood- 
leaved peach, and an evergreen or two 
were scattered around the lawn, but none 
were on the central spaces reserved for 
the free sweep of the mower. 

A privet hedge bordered the northern 
line, with a ragged bank or ditch at its 
base. This was combed into shape and 
sodded, the turf from the beds cut in 
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beds. or weeding the walks, or mowing 
the grass. In fact, where one is busy 
elsewhere during the day and has only 
au hour or so to give to home work, such 
a place is too large. Either the garden 
or the ornamental grounds will give 
steady work all the week through, and 
both together will leave no time to sit 
down and enjoy itall. In the matter of 
enjoyment through the senses, hard 
work does not add to it, but rather de- 
tracts. The flower, the tree, the grass, 
give pleasure according to their own per- 
fection, whereas we may value an infer- 
ior thing quite as much because our 
labor has produced it. ** A poor thing,” 
says Touchstone, of Audrey, ** but miner 
own.” 

Yet, after all, it is the work spent 
upon it that gives value to house or to 
land and endears it to the worker. 
When the work is ended and the place 
is left unseen cords will draw him back. 
Quitting even a small spot of earth seems 
somew hat like quitting the round earth 
altogether—the place that once knew us 
shall know us no more. The trees will 
bud and bloom, the grass will grow, 
the fruits will ripen—but not for us. 
Strangers will tread the familiar ground, 
new plans will be projected, petted 
plants and points of arrangement will 
be tossed aside, and “‘ the old order give 
place unto the new.” It is only a little 
more so when we die. 

But why be sad? Life dawns again in 
the garden of the Lord, and for the 
minor changes in this world there are 
new gardens too. Already we have the 
vines and the berry plants set out on 
the new ground and the ornamentals 
snugly housed for the winter. In the 
new growths of the future we hope to 
find many a fact and thought for the 
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Dec. 12, 1877. 


DRY GOODS. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver 
tiser and the Publish... by stating 
that 7 saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


1877. 


JONES. 


Seasonable novelties; five floors of this extensive 
establishment all replete with newest and most 
atylish goods, at ae low prices. 


Dress Goods, z Boys’ Suits. 


Saceques, Millinery. 


Suits, Z Z Fancy Gieods. 
Shawls Z Z Fosters. 
Furs, 


JONES 


EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH A AVE. 
AND | 
Street. Nineteenth Strect. | 
Zz Z 
JONES 
Shoes. Silken, 
Ribbons, Cloths, 


Furniture, “ZZ ‘House Furvishing 
Z tioods. 


Silverplated Ware, Glassware, 
Ce 


Particular attention is called to our Suits and 
(Cloaks; also to our latest tmportations and own 
manufactured styles of Millinery. 

Blankets, Flannels. and al! the best brands of 
lb smes'ics at lower prices than any other house in 
the city. 

Extraordinary inducements in al! departments. 
All orders will receive prompt attention. ta- 
logues sent free, 


JONES Sth Avenue, JON ES 


Corner Nineteenth Street. 


New Year’s Gifts. 


SEAL SACQU ES, CLOAKS and SETS, 
And Other 
FIRST-C LASS F ASHIONABLE FURS. 
PARIS MADE EVENING. CARRIAGE and 
STREET COSTUME 
INDIA SHAWLS and &C *ARFS. 

RICH LACES and EMBROIDERIES, 
ELEGANTLY wet dD, LAC E one 
“ANCY COL'D HDKF 
FRENCH one ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, 

hoicely in 
GOLD. SILVER, IVORY, and 
FANCY DESIGNS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


ORIENTAL , CARPETS, 
RUCS and MATS. 


JUST RECEIVED, a large invoice. Specially 
selected for the 


HOLIDAYS, 


In RARE AND NOVEL DBSIGNS, decided! 
the 17. selection ever before offered in th 
market 


ALSO, 
FELT AND WOVEN DRUGGETS 
PLAID AND DAMASK LINENS, for 
DANCING and CRUMB CLOTHS. 
SHEEP-SKIN. WOOL BORDERED and 
COCOA-FIBRE DOORMATS, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 


Holiday Presents. 


THF FINEST STOCK OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


IN THE CITY, AND AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES. 


TAPESTRY, TURKISH, AND EMB’D CLOTH, 
TABLE AND PIANO COVERS, 


Together with a Splendid Stock of the Richest 


‘Upholstery Goods in This Market. 


Arnold, Constable & Gb. 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL GREETING 


SANTA CLAUS 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, 
HAPPY NEW YFAR 


(WHEN THEY COME.) 
BASEMENT: 


TOYS! TOYS!! TOYS!!! 


EVERYTHING THAT EVERYBODY 
ERTISES, AND A GREAT MANY © 
8 HAVEN'T GO 


ADV 
THING*” THAT OTHERS 
CANNOT GE 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


FIRST FLOOR: 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


THIS COUNTERIS A CURIOSITY. EXAMINE. 
LEATH from 45c. up. 
POCKET-BOOKS, Il0c., , UP TO 
FINEST GOODS. 


DRESSING-CASES, CIGA R AND CARD CASES 
PORTFOLIOS, ALBUMS. 

JEWELRY (Solid Gold), GARNET JEWELRY, 
LADIES’ COMBS, FANS, OPEKA - GLASSES, 
FANCY COMBS AND BRUSHES. 


WENCK’S PERFUMERIES 
(Quality unrivaled). 


OTHER MANUFACTURERS OF FANCY PER- 
FUMERY. VARIETY in BOXES at 2 ic., Zc., 
We., We., to $10, 


WORSTED EMBROIDERIES 
FOR SLIPPERS, CUSHIONS, FOOT-RESTS, &c. 
SECOND FLOOR. 
HOLIDAY GOODS, 

Dolls ! 


Dolls!! Dolls!!! 


ABOUT 400 DIFFERENT STYLES. 
FROM 5CENTS TO $2. 
SPECIAL PRICES TO 


Sabbath Schools and Fairs. 
THIRD FLOOR. 


HOLIDAY GOODS, 
OUR PRICES ARE FULLY 


25 PER CENT. 


BELOW LAST YEAR’S PRICES. 


YOU WILL BE BETTER SAT- 
ISFLED. 


Open Evenings until Nine O'Clock 


DURING THE WEEK. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-8 GRAND &ST., 
56, 5B, OO, 62, 64, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET. 


COME EARLY. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, corner of Oth 


CLOAKS! CLOAKS! 


veral cases of NEW CLOAKS just opened in 
allt the fasbivnable shapes and materials, the larg- 
est and best assortment in this city. 


IMPORTED COSTUMES. 


All our PATTERN COSTUMES having served 
their purp se as models for our - will 
now be sold at ap enormous reductio 

LADIES’ wad CHILDREN'’s F ‘URNISHING 
GOODs Department compiete with every requisite. 


Dress Goods, Cloths, Cloakings. 


MOURNING GOODS and SILKS selling 
off to close the Departmen 


FURS! FURS! 


The cheapest and best value in the city. 
DRESSMAKING, latest moderate 

prices and perfect satisfacti. 

GALONS, YRINGES, TRIMMINGS, 


WILSON & GREIG. 


A Fil Hygienic Undergarments 
vor LADIES & CHILDREN. 


Union Under r Emap- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Chime- 
lewes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waiste, &c. Send for [iustrat- 
ed Catalogue of these new 
style undergarments, mention- 
ing this paper 


Mrs. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
6 Bast léth 8t., N. Y. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
W.& J. Sloane} s 


ARE MAKING A GRAND 


Exhibition of Choice 


INDIA and 
PERSIAN 


CARPETS 


AND 


RUGS, 


Which they are offering at 
Greatly Reduced Prices. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 
Prang’s Christmas Cards 


IN THE SUNDAY-8CHOOL. 


Prang’s Christmas Cards 


IN THE FAMILY. 


Prang’s Christmas Cards 


ON THE CHRISTMAS TREE. ~ 


Prang’s Christmas Cards 


TO SEND TO YOUR FRIENDS. 


Prang’s Christmas Cards 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


Prang’s Christmas Cards 


PREFERRED IN EUROPE. 


Prang’s Christmas 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


it?” Circulars mailed to any address on applica- 
tion. If you want samples, enclose cents, for 
which we will send you the full money's worth. in 
cards of different styles. 


L. PRANC & CO., 
Art and Educational Publi 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SILHOUETTES. 


t# Something Sure to Please All! 


A Series of Humorous and Characteristic 
Sketches. Mirth-provoking and exceedingly inter- 
esting to old and young. By the celebrated artist 
F. T. CHURCH. 

Quarto, 9x9 inches, paper covers, in neat envel- 
Opes; two series sold separately. W& cents each. 

Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmenand sent 
postpaid on receipt of the price by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON. 
Here we come again. 
Max, Jenny and Maud. 


OUT DOORS AT LONG LOOK. 


By EDWARD ABBOTT. 
Author of “LONG LOOK HOUSE,” &c. 


With many NEW SILHOUETTES, by HELEN 
MARIA HINDS. 

Max, Jenny and Maud will need no introduction 
to the numerous readers of “ Long Look House.” 
The new acquaintances they 
went and what they did “ Out 
Look,” ta tola In the new volume 

READY TO-DAY 
at all the Booxsstores. Price $1.%. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
NOYES, SNOW 2&2 CO., 
18% Bromf@eld St.. Beston. 
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Hymn n & Tune Books 
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on FAMILY: 
BARNES ES COMPANY 


ew York , Chicago & New Onieans» 


THE _UNION - ARGUS 


asthe most desirable medium fof 

in having a large circula- 

tion among the best peuple. It is a firet-class FAM- 

ILY PAPER. The Merchant's paper, the Mechanic's 
paper. the Atty Man’s paper, the paper 

ving the LATEST NEWS in a condensed style. 

he vaper for the POLITICIAN. In fact, the 


PAPER FOR EVERYBODY. 
PRICE, TWO CENTS. 


1878.—TWELFTH YEAR.-—$i.60. 
THE NURSERY 


OLDEST! CHEAPEST!! BESTI!I! 
[liusratted Magazine fon Children. 
Send 10 Cents toa Sam and Pre- 


th i be an 
e@remaining num rev a 
by SHOREY. 


Den’t ¥ Want -Class Independent 
““pouthern 


Great interest is cente +1 political, socia). 
and commercial movemen the South. Each 
intel! at observant person in the country ought 

re the 


LOUISVILLE COMMERCIAL 


published at the border metropolis. Of indepen- 
dent Republican views, but to the behests of 
no clique, man or y; a live, newsy. spirited 
and ab’e \ourna! and an accepted exponent of the 
bert Southern sentiment. 
a, and pasted eight- form; opens like s 
com pact and conven pnt. 
Cemmercial, 
92,25 35; one month only Try @ 


Commercial. 4 eplendia family pa 
only $1. pons Clubs of tep, 811; Clube Set 
twenty, ingle Cepy A 3. months ou 
trial, only 35 cents. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Samples 
_Address A. H, SIEGFRIED 


ED, Publisher 


KAN SAS. 


ita Soil, Climate, 


and its Peo 
KANSAS PARME weekly, in its 
15th year. Post pa 50c. 
Address HU BON. Topeka, Kansas. 


| Has taken omens cert 


cultural journais.—N 

considered it among the best of our ark 

and a worthy representative of the West.— 
Practical Farmer, Phila....OQur Kansas friends 
should feel much pride in the high character 
and sterling worth of State 
paper.—National Live-Stock Journal. . 
cheerfully credit it with — one of the A, 
edited of our Western ssaxe tural exchanges. 
—Spirit of the Times, N 


USE 


TO ADVERTISERSI=== 


do any newspaper s rvertising, the THIRD ED 


AYER ON’S MANUAL 


RADVER 


ny ond advert sing ~ tho 
Rewspapers in the Uni States and Oanada, and 
contains more information of value to an advertiser 
— can be found in any other Publication. All lists 
have been carefully revised, and where practicable 
redn Th offers 


-- f t bef 

send for: ore # ing 

Address N. AY 
ADVERTISING AGENTS. Tir 


. ; GS in novel and beauti- 
ful Costens, and other novelties in plated 


oods sent by mall. eee 
W. TUFTS, 
to® Bowker St., Boston, Mass. 


Patent Indelible Cancelling Ink, 


Used exclusively by the New York City, 
Besten, and ether large Pest-Ofices. 


Adapted for use in r. and ean be used’ with and 
Offices of every character, and 
stee!, wood or rubber stam 


Price per ib. (by 75 cents. 
Circular sent on application. 


VAN DER LINDEN @& CO., 
27 PARK PLAOK, NEW YORK. 
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PERSONAL. 


—The London Times sent out Sir Henry 
Havelock, M. P., as its war correspondent, and 
the excitement of the scene, with his exag- 
gerated sense of his own importance, so thor- 
oughly overcame him that Mr. Delane ordered 
him home. 

—The late Mrs. Alcott wrote well and a 
great deal, although she rarely published any- 
thing. Her journals and lJetters are full of in- 
teresting details of the anti-slavery and other 
philanthropic movements of the past fifty 
years. She had many traditions of old Boston. 

—According to Mrs. Hooper, at the Ameri- 
can dinner given to Gen. Grant in Paris, 
‘*everything was cold except the water, and 
everything sour except the pickles.” 

—One of the presents given to his bride, 
Lady Flora Hastings, by the Duke of Norfolk 
was a pearl necklace which had been owned 
and worn by Queen Mary of Scotland. 

—Rev. 8. B. Bailey, of Mystic, Conn., was 
lately called upon to attend the funeral of 
probably the oldest person in New England, 


‘Mrs. Elizabeth Gates Allen, widow of Abram 


Alien of Charlestown, R. I., aged 105 years, 5 
months, and 7 days. Her death occurred on 
Thanksgiving Day. Her mind and memory 
were good to the last, as she made all the ar- 
rangements for her own burial, requesting 
Mr. Bailey to preach the funeral sermon. She 
had been an exemplary member of the church 
since 1827, 50 years ago, and a widow for 
nearly half a century. Ske well remembered 
many incidents of the revolutionary war, par- 
ticularly the burning of New London, Sep- 
tember 6, 1781. 

—During Mr. Gladstone's recent visit to [re- 
land, it is said, *‘he was very kind and sooth- 
img to the Irish, and they cheered him 
mightily.” 

—At a recent wedding on Long Island, 
there were present representatives of families 
containing many notable members. The 
groom, Mr. Effingham Lawrence, was of the 
sixth generation of those that have gone from 
the old Lawrence bomestead at Bayside, Long 
Island. His great-great-grandfather was the 
first William Lawrence, who married Eliza- 
beth Smith, of Smithtown, afterward Lady 
Carteret, the wife of Sir Philip Carteret, Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. The bride was the 
granddaughter of Mrs. Janet Campbell Mickle, 
whose grandfather was John Campbell, a 


Scotch Covenanter, who founded in Boston 
the “ News Letter,”’ in 1604, the first news- 
paper ever published in America. Her hus- 

d was a young midshipman on Nelson's 
ship, the “ Victory,”’ at the battle of Tra- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The attention of those who pro- 
pose adding to their Sunday School 
libraries is invited to our Eco- 
nomical Library, $24,50 net. 

This library contains 50 vols. 
(over 14,000 pages) of 16mo size, 
bound in a thoroughly strong man- 
ner and put up im a case. With 
it are furnished 50 catalogues for 
the use of the school. 

The Primary Class Eco- 
nomical Library, net $7.50, 
is for the youngest scholars. It 
contains 40 vols. of fresh and new 
stories, Al fully illustrated. 

We have mm stock a large variety 
of books suited for Christmas pres- 
ents which we can offer at very 
low rates. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, 
751 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


National Sunday School 


and most ther- 

Pp ., Of the les- 

treated in se separa departments. 


te 
are most helpful and inepiring. Ite 
éepartments are exceedingly popular. 
$1.50 per year—iess 


ken if examined. 


A POBTAGE STAMP 
for each Sunday. In clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each 


The Scholar's Weekly. 


A new eight-page paper fer pupil, 5 
voted to the lessor. Can given out each SBun- 
Twice he of the ordinary lesson-ieaf. 


about one-third a ort 
TERM "ey copies, ry cts. per year 


100 copies, 
per year; 10) copies for on for one month th, 7 ete. 


The Little ittle Folks. 


A Beautifully Mlustrated for Primar 
Classes for Four Sundays in month. 


TERMS. — copies, 3) cents per year. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago. 


size of Quarterlies, at 


ABIDE WITH ME. 


By Rev. HENRY FRANCIS LYTE. 


Illustrated from designs by Miss L. B. HUMPHREY. 


Small 4to, gilt, ornamental! covers, price $2. 


Uniform with the illustrated edition of 


NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE, 


AND 


0 Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ? 


its author was a highly educated clergyman of 
the Cbureh of Bnogiand, endowed with fine poet- 
ical gitte. who. after his conversion, desiring to 
giorify THE FATHER by /aboring for the poor, en- 
tered upon his mission with new views. new c 'n- 
sclations and a zeal, consecrating all his 
powers, his service and poetic gifts to religion. 
Gertie and childlike in spirit, he served faithfully 
till his death—which was that of a happy Christian 
oet. Like George Herbert and Charlies Wesiey, 
1e sang while strength lasted. and then 
waited till.‘ rising from the sleep of death, 
the ballelujahs of heaven.’ 

This — was written under the following pe- 
culiare rcumstances, as related in “ The Story of 
the Hymns 

It was the autumn of 1847; the 
was already settiing upon the and the pomps 
of decay tinging the leaves. The tor, Who was 
now preparing to leave the parish. and who seemed 
like one already hovering over the verge of the 
grave, determined to speak to his dear people once 
more, perhaps forthe last time. He dragged his 
attenuated fourm into the pulpit, and delivered his 
parting discourse, while the great tears by 
down the hardy faces of the worshipers the 
administered the Lord’s Supper to his spiritual 

children. Tired and exhausted, but wich his heart 
still swelling with emotion, he went bome. The 
old poetic eee came over bhim.and he wrote 
the words and music of his last song. He had 
prevee that his last breath might be spent *‘ swan- 


loom of winter 


* In songs that may not die;’ 


and this effort was to prove a literal answer to his 
prayer. The poem, compo under these inter- 
esting circumstances, was the well-known hymn- 
chant beginning— 


“"*Abide with Me: fast falis the Eventide.’ 


Sold by all mm pe a and sent by mail, post- 
paid, upon receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Attention, Young Folks 


FIVE NEW BOOKS BY POP- 
ULAR AUTHORS. 


MY GIRLS. By LOUISA M. ALCOTT, author 
of“ Little Women.”’ With illustrations. 
Cloth. Price $1.00, 


This is the fourth volume of Aunt Joe's Scrap 
Bag. The gy yolumes, which have haa an 
enormous sale, ‘My Boys,”’ Shaw! Strap,” 
“ Cupid and Chow.Chow. 


TOM. A Heme Stery. By Gronce L, CHaA- 
NEY, author of F. Grant & Co., or Partner- 
ships.” With illustrations. Cloth. 
Price $1.25. 

“Tom” is a memorable book and deserves to 
have the popularity of “Little Women.” Like 
that book itisa home story, the boy e!ement, in- 
stead of the girl, preponderating. 


JOLLY GOOD TIMES AT SCHOOL. Also 
Some Times not Quite so Jolly. By P. 
THORNE. With illustrations. Square iémo. 
Cloth. Price $1.25. 

This book continues the very pepular “Joly 
Times.” with which the readers of the Chris 
tian Union are familiar and which stil! finds de- 
lighted readers. 


A GREAT EMERGENCY. and Other Stories. 
By Mrs. J. H. EWItna, author of “Jan of the 
Windmill” and “ Six to Sixteen.”” With Front- 
ispiece Lilustration. Price $1.25. 


JACK GRANGER’S COUSIN. By JuLIA 
A. MATHEWS, author of “ Drayton Hall” 
series; “ Dare to do Right” series; “ Uncle 
Joe’s Thanksgiving.” etc. With Frontispiece 
lllustration. Price $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


MES. Quarto. $2.00. Gilt edges. 
A collection of entertaining papers, 
concerning the homes, habits and 


rent American authors, prepares ity Stod- 
pare, Lowell Aust Fully tilustrated 
nteriors and aay several cf the 


b 
wit with fac-simile au 
D. LOTHROP ‘CO., Boston. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary} 


Words, Rules of Spelling; 

oney, Weights and Measures. 

Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Prov- 

&c., from the the Latin and 

the Modern oroceo Tueks, 

Giit Bdges. By Mail on on reooipt of 1,00. 
For sale by al! dealers 


lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & %0. 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL ors 
138 and 140 Grand Street. New York. 


of bo: books in all depart- 


by mail for six 
23 BOND ST., New York. 


“THE MOST ARTISTIC GIFT BOOK OF THE YEAR.’) 


The Flood of Years,*by Wm. Cullen Bryant. 


With Lilustrations designed and engraved by 
WILLIAM J. LINTON. 


Square octavo, cloth extra.............. $3.00 

This is the last poem that has come to us from 
the pen of the veteran poet, and, according to 
many critics, it is one of his very highest and 
strongest productions. 

“In Flvod of Years’ we have America’s 
greatest poet illustrated by the world’s greatest 
wood-engraver.’’—Kichard Henry Stoddard. 

“The exquisite illustrations are a triamph of 
artistic skill, proving the artist to be himself a 
poet.”—" New York Evening Post.” 

“ The best series of designs in wood-engraving I 
have seen; they show the hand of a master.’ — 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Ave., New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth ave., New York, invite attention to their 
exceptionally attractive display of BOOKS FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS. Their stock has been carefully 
selected,and represents the choicest books in every 
department of literature in both cloth and fine 
bindings, while their assortment of 


Books for Children 


is practically endless, and will, it is believed, a! * 


the requirements of ali ciasses of purchasers. 
g@™ Store is open in the evening during Decem.- 
ber. 


PUTNAM’S ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATA- 
LOGUE of new and desirable books issued by 
American and English Publishers forwarded upon 
receipt . f six cents. 


HE * Crown Editions.”’ $1.0 per volume 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. HUME’Ss ENGLAND. 6 vols. oe. gilt. 
Rome. 6 vols. Cloth, 
CLAXTON, & BAFFELFING Phila. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. WEEKL 
HARPER'S BAZAR: of either for 
year, Postage Prepaid by to any 
Subscriber in the United Statues Canada on receipt 


of H. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, anc 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
10; = ly two for $7. Postage prepaid by th 


Py ma receipt Square. N. ¥ 


SUCCESSFUL AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


ECCE REGNUM; 


0 mgdom of God ac. 
cording to the Scriptures. 


Rich Cloth, $1.25. (24 pp.) 


Essentially a book for the —1 in “theughis 
that breathe and words that rn.” It discusses 
such themes as RITUALISM, REFORMS, 
PROPHECY, HISTORY, SCRIPTCRE INTERPRETA- 
TIONS, CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, JUSTIFICATION, 
SANCTIFICATION, THE REDEMPTION OF THE 
Bopy, REVIVAL, ‘Tut DEATHLESS RAPTURE, and 
THE NEW CREATION. It supplements, explains 
and Ulustrates Bibie readings on the two natures 
~—Sptrtt and Fiesh; reveals a true theology and 
sustains the modern evargeliste who work by 
these principles. Whoever would see whither 
these lead should yas com the book. 


The Temple of of Pleasure; 


Or, SEEINC LIFE. 
Written in a style at once rich, werfu!l, and 
original, especially the latter, which alune makes 
the book very interesting. In fact there is nut a 
dull page between its covers. This book deserves, 
and we predict for ita GRAND SUCC ESs.—Anvr- 
tcan Christian Review (Cincinnati, O.), Nov. 27. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1.00. 

of Herbert. By Bostwick 
LEY. D.D. A perfect . containing Her- 
con 8 glorious poems, household proverbs, and 

immortal essay. Rich cloth. $1.00. 
At all booksellers, or mailed free on receipt 

price, by 
wm. B. MUCK LOW. Publisher, 

Forty-second St, and Madison Av., New York City. 


The Commercial Agency. 
McKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO. 


The Register tor January, 1878, is now 
being prepared, and will be published 
@s soon after the let as possible. 


IT WILL contarn A fall List of Na- 
tional and State Banks. 
Name and Address of every 
Private Banker. 
A Complete List of all the 
Manufacturing and Business 
Men in every Town and Vil- 
lage in the United States and 
British Provinces, with nu- 
merals giving credit and capi- 
tal in each case. 
The compilation is made from detailed reports. 
at the offices of the Agency, 109 and 11! Worth 8t. 
This Agency was the first to undertake the re- 
orting of the country, and its records are 
herefore the oldest in existence. This is gives a decided 
advantage— which it maintains through numerous 
Associate and Branch Offices, by systematic use of 
intelligent traveling agents,and by the employ- 
ment of over 7,000 toca! resident correspondents. 


The REGISTER wil! be found a most valuable 
assistant to every Banking and Commercial House 


in — country. 
efficient and economical COLLECTION 
AG ENC Y is connected with the Institution. 


New York, Nov., 


Chea nthe 


AT 


The Christian Union 
FOR 1877-78. 


The proprietors of the CuRisTIAN UNION 
express their thanks to the subscribers for 
their successful endeavors to add to its sub- 
scription list, aud so to its prosperity and use- 
fulness. Its value asan advertising medium 
has proportionably increased—a fact which 
the business community has not been slow to 
recognize, as the crowded condition of our 
columns testifies. It was never better equip- 


ped for its work than it is to-day. Inthe year 
to come it will give 
Ist. A se = of papers on “ POLITICAL 


PROBLEMS,” by 


Leonard Bacon, D.D.. 
whose discussions of the present financial 
question prove that his pen has not lost its 
old time pungency and power. 


2d. A series of papers on the “SUNDAY 
SCHOOL NORMAL WorK,” by 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
* Bishop of Chautauqua,’ who, in his pecu- 
liar department, is without a superior in either 
the United States or Great Britain. 


3d. FOLKS aT PoOGANUC,” by 
NMirs. Harriet Beecher Stowe; 


an admirable picture of New England country 
plife, dramatic, pictorial and pathetic. 


4th. A STORY OF CALIFORNIA LIFE by 

Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. ; 
a character sketch of wreat accuracy and 
power. 

Sth. How TO HOLD OUR YOUNG PROPLE, by 


Rev. Edward Eggieston, D.D., 
giving the principles on which he has acted 
and the methods he has pursued with such 
marked success. 


6th. LETTERS FROM ENGLAND by our Special 
Correspondent, 


Rev. Dr. R. w. Dale, 
whom the Jrilwne describes as “the foe of 
clerical supremacy, one of the champions of 
the League, and as famous, perhaps, on the 
platform as in the pulpit.” 


7th. LETTERS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONTI- - 
NENT by a distinguished clergyman who pre- 
fers to retain the incognito ot 


** Berliner.’’ 


Sth. “Tae PREACHING THAT LAYMEN 
WANT,” by a distinguished member of the 
New York Bar. 


9th. Horse CAR CONVERSATIONS by a Bos- 
ton Litterateur. 


10th. SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH by 
Henry Ward Beecher, 


in every issue. 


lith. COMMENTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
5. Lesson by 


Lyman Abbott. 


12th. Rev. Josern CooKx's LECTURES con- 
densed 


13th. LETTERS FROM My LIBRARY by 


Laicus. 

LITERARY CRITIQUES OF Books by 
Pres. Noah Porter, of Yale College ; Pres, |, 
W. Andrews, of Marietta ange: Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, of the . ¥. University; 
Seminary ; T. 4. Conant, Edward 
Eggleston, D. DD.: Prof. W. Ruy- 
mond, Ph.D. 


16th. CONTRIBUTIONS, other than those al- 
ready named, from Mrs. Harriet Heecher 
Stowe, Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., Rey. Ed- 
ward Eggieston, D.D., Rev. Leonard Bacon, 
D.D., Key. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., Gail Hamil- 
ton, Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., Charles Dudiey 
Warner, John Habberton, M. C. Hazard, Kev. 
E. A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Sturtevant, D.D., Prof. 
T. Townsend, D.D., Vincent, 
D.D Rev. H. W. Warre 
K. Rev. Thos. 8. W.T. 
Sherwin, Mrs. Huntington Miller, 
Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. M. E. C. Wyeth, and 
other ieading writers. 


16. HOUSEHOLD DBPARTMENT, by 


Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 
lith. FARM AND GARDEN, by 


Mr. W.H. Coleman. 

18th. EDITORIALS, SUMMARY of the leading 

events of the week, Factand Rumor, Stories, 

Enigmas and Puzzies for the Children, Music, 

sacred and secular, and in general everything 

D to make a live, wide-awake, whole- 
some and attractive Christian newspaper. 


Terms, $3.00 a year; 
To Clergymen, $2.50. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


In response to many inquiries as to how 
subscribers may secure Webster's Dictionary, 
we state that we will send a copy of 


Webster's Unabridged 


(by express at subscriber's expense) and the 
CHRISTIAN UNION three years, postage pre- 
paid, to any one who will send us 


Twelve Dollars, 


the retail — of the Dictionary; or the 
CHRISTIAN UNION one year to three subserib- 
ers and a copy of the Dictionary by express 
as above stated. 

This Dictionary contains 


One-Fifth More Matter 


than any other, and in ont of definitions is 
confessedly in both hemispheres. 
To any one who will send us six new sub- 
scribers with $18, we will 


Present a copy of the Dictionary, 

— by express as already stated, or de- 

at this office or in sp eld. 

The express charge on as far as 
will not exceed 75 


Address 
LHORATIO.C. KINC, Publisher, 


27 Park Piace, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


HARDING & CO., 


317 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


All the novelties in 


Fine Boots and Shoes 


At unusually LOW PRICES. 
Among the must popular styles are the 
L A DIES’ BUTTON BOOT, 


= FRENCH KI}, BRUSH KID. and PEB- 
BLE GOAT. with Box Toes «nd French Heels 
GENT'S CONGRESS and LACED 
SHOES, with the new English Toe. 
A superb assortment of 


EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


RUBBER COODS 


at about one-third less thap last year's prices. 
LADIES RUBBERS, ‘25c. 


HARDING & CO., 
317 FULTON STREET. second door above 
Johneon, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


FIRST CONCERT, SATURDAY, Dec. 15, at 8. 


THIRD REHEARSAL, with Full Friday, 
December at 


The St. Cecilia Vocal Society 
of Sixty Mixed Voices, and 
Mr. Richard Heffman, Pianist. 
The Grand Philkarmonic Orchestra. 
THEVVDORE THOMAS, CoNDUcTOR. 


Tickets to Rehearsal, 36 ets. To Concert, $1.50; 
Reserved Seats, 0 and 75 cta. extra. No reserved 
seats sold after 6 P.M. on the éay of the Concert. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Falton Street. near Concord, Brooklyn. 
A full assortment of 


Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Shirts re-bosomec, Ac. Co! one Cuffs laup- 
dried same a6 np 


CEO. DEVERALL, 


IMPORTER OF 


HUMAN HAIR 


And manufacturer of Wigs, Toupees, and every 
Description of Ornamental Hair Work, 235 Fulton 
Street. Bet. Concord and illary Sts., Brooklyn. 


OVINGTQN BROTHERS. 


Chin od Glas<« Geoeds, Majolica, 

dgwoos ane Ware. A fine as- 

of Clecks, Breouges. and Elegant 
Fancy of our own tmpurtation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and Ne. 146 State St., Chicage. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Bureau, 


29 © rd treet, betw Iten anc 
Washington Streets, 
Family help of all kinds. We oo not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
service regard to nationalita o1 
religion. N.B.— t Nurses supplied. 


Brooklyn QO Cent Store. 


497 and 499 Fulton St., 
Cer. Bridge. 

Holiday Presents in immense 
variety, Dollis, Drums, Building 
and Spelling Blocks, Cames, and 
Miscellaneous Toys for all ages 
Aliso Choice Fancy Coods, Pocket 
Cutlery, Leather Coods, Silver- 
Piated Ware, Rolled Pilate Jewel- 
ry, and other Coods suitable for 
Christmas Presents. 

JAMES E. RAMSAY & CO., Props. 


J. R. OTTMAN, 
Confectioner and Baker. 


FRUIT CAKE, Ornamental and Plain. 

FANCY CAKE, twenty varieties. 

MACAROOSNS, NAUGAT, and COCOANUT PYR- 

BONED TURKEY, SALADS, JELLIES, CREAMS 
and ICES. 

LOANS of SILVER, CHINA, LINEN, and GLASS, 

COLOKED or FRENCH WAITERS. 


449 FULTON @T., near Jay. Brookiyn. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
CLINTON 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
phed with a choice variety of 
ice Creams, Ices, Chariette de Russe, 
Oyaters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Mottoes, Bridal aud Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 


Entire Outfits of Dec rated China. Silver and 
Glass furnished. 


Reliable Waiters Sent in afl ( aaca. 


Li 


INSURANCE 


OF 


MANHATTAN 


FE 
COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 


OFFICES: Nos. '56 and 158 Broadway. 


ORGANIZED 


AUG. 1. 1850. 


Report of Hon. JOHN F. SMYTH, 
Department of the 


INSURANCE RTMENT.,? 
ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 

The examination of the Manhattan Life Insar- 
ance Company, an institution organized twenty- 
seven years ago, baving been completed, the 
Superintendent of the Losurance Department is 
gratified that it is his privilege to announce tw the 
public that the result of this examination is en- 
tirely satisfactory, and that the Cumpany is in a 
sound and prosperous condition, and has strictly 
complied with the requirements of the law in all 
respects. The same rigid tests have been applied 
to this as to other companies, the assets and liabil- 
ities having been rigidly inquired into. To execute 
such an examination as this is, of course, a work 
of labor and great expense, the tities to al! prop- 
erty owned by or mortgaged to the Company being 
examined and reported on by professiona! gentle- 
men of high stan‘ting, and each piece of property 
carefully appraised. After an investigation ef this 
character confidence will necessarily be 
in the public mind on the whole subject of life in- 
surance, when it is clearly established that upon a 
net valuation this Company, with a total reverve 
liability of $7,°52.528, has » surplus, carefully in- 
vested, of $1.071.364.61, and it will also show that 
neither the labor nor expense connected there- 
with has been unnecessary. 

There has been deducted from the property 
owned by and mortwaged to the Company,tin ac- 
cordance with the report of the appreisers, made 
to me, $151.49 11, and during 1877 the Company has 
beep obliged to purchase, under foreclosure, prop- 
erty costing $543,'79 66, although when the loans 
were made on said real estate sufficient margin ex 
isted over the sum loaned to authorize investment 
according to the value of real estate that prevailed 
when such loans were made. 

The premium notes and loans represented by 
thirty thousand certificates of policy-holders were 
examined in detail, and seriatim I'sts, giving num- 
ber of policy, amount of notes and reserve on such 
policies, are filed in .he Department. From a total 
of notes ana loans amounting to $1,581,451 77, but 
$10,996 9 was found on canceled policies and poli- 
cies where the notes were in excess of the reserves 
charged against the policies respectively. 

From an inspection of the statements given here- 
with of the stocks and bonds owned, it wil! be seen 
that such investments are in accordance with the 
‘'uwse. and that the loans on collaterals, in like 
manner invested, bave sufficient margin, and to 
the securities so held no objection cao properly be 
made; therefore, nothing bas been deducted on 
account of either of the last-mentioned ttems. 

The examination was made asof Sept. ®, !877. 
and the net reinsurance reserve on oustanding 
policies and annuity bonds, 12.458 in number, and 
$37,510,008 ®6 in amount, calculated on such pulicies 
and bonds as o7 the date mentioned. Lists of un- 
collected and deferred premiums, unpaid dividends 


Superintendent of the Insurance 
State of New York. 


and premiums paid im advance, were also mate 
and verified by close investigation. 

The management of the Company is in the hands 
of gentlemen thoroughly qualified tv perform the 
duties of the trust which they have undertaken— 
many of them appearing to give their whule time 
and attention thereto. The closest scrutiny into 
every branch of the business under them was in- 
vited ano accepted. 

The following is astatement of the assets and 
llabilities : 

ASSETS. 

Mens coe $603,629 57 
Bonds and mortgages..................... 4,205,744 
STOCKS AND BONDS OWNED. 

Par Market 

Vatue. Value. 
U. 8. bonds.... ... $929,060 $990,883 75 
N. ¥.City bonds.. 48,700 410,192 00 
Brooklyn bonds... 100,000 110,.00 00 
Westchester 

Ccunty bonds... 642.000 5,720 00 
Virginia State 

bonds... 19,000 4,356 530 
Bank of "Come 

merce, New 

York, stock..... 5,000 6,375 00 

$1,524,650 $',5°8,027 25 $1,578,027 4 
COLLATERAL LOANS, 
Market Amount 
Value. Loaned, 

$906.615 4% 995.415 34 
Cash in bank and office ............. ... 62,409 & 
Net uncollected and deferred pre- 

Premium notes and loans............... 1,870 954 79 
Accrued interest on all securities...... 168 002 87 

Total admitted assets................ 75341 

ITEMS NOT ADMITTED. 
Deduct from r’'l estate owned .886,401 65 
Deduct from mort@age......... 65.087 46 
Deduct from premium notes.. 10.306 3% 
Total ‘tems not admitted ........... 161,596 09 
LIABILITI 
Net reinsurance reserve $7,752,527 0 
Unpaid losses and claims ............... 160,776 89 
Unpald dividends to policy-holders.... 147,852 Oy 
Unpaid dividends to stockholders..... 13,622 53 
Piemiums paid in advance.............. 1.1% 11 
$8,081 972 538 
Capitsd 10000 
Surplus as regards policy-boiders, on 

the basis of admitted asesets.......... 1,671,368 61 
Surplus as regards policy holders, on 
the basis of total asseta................. 1,833,264 70 

JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS. 


HENRY STOKES, 

EKDWIN J. BROWN, 

w.J. VALENTINE, 

WM. A. SEAVER, 

JOHN T. TERRY, 

VANDERBILT, JR. 

Cc. NORWOOD, 

R. COMSTOCK, 

P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 

SETH TURNER, Boston, 

J. BE. YEATMAN, St. Louis, 
J.L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. ¥. Wem 


GEORGE W. QU 


Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, 


N.K.MASTON, 


JAMES M. McLEAN, 
EDWARD HAIGHT, 
AMB’E C. KINGSLAND, 
R. C. FELLOWS, 
JAMES STUKES, JR., 


JOHN W. HUNTER, 


JACOB L. HALSEY, 
EDWARD KING, 


AUGUSTUS SCHELL, 
DENTON PRARSALL, 
JOHN 8. HARRIS, 
EDMUND COFFIN, 

E. A. WALTON, 

EDWARD SCHELL, 

WM. K. HINMAN, 

JOHN D. &USS8. 

JACOB NAYLOR, Philadelphia. 
JOHN H. WATSON, 

San Francisco, ABRAM DU BOIS. 

HENRY STOKES, President. 

Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


INTARD, 


EDUCATIONAL 


Those answering an Advertisoment | 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Pub er by seneins 
that they saw the advertisemeu 
the Christian Union. 


OKILL (N.Y.) MILITARY | 


EMY. Opens Sept. 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
BK. Best advantages in Literature. Science, 
Paintiog dnd Music 
REV. DAV H. MOORE, D.D., PResr. 


nd for Circular. 


Madison veeveretty. 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear, Hamilton. N.Y. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical 
Inetitute and Co mmerctia! Colte Foucded 
. For both sexes. A SEA SIDE school. 
direct route from New York to Boston. Address 
Rev. F. D. BLAK ESLEE, A.M., Principal, 
KE. Greenwich BR.) 


Mark Twain’s: Scrap Book 


Gummed ready to 
your scrape 
Prices from 4 cts. 
to $5 each, includ- 


here your 
Bookseller does 
not keep them. 
serd for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 


. WOODMAN | 
& Co., 18 & 
William -¥. 
DS. with name. tie. 


io case St ‘ntarce 


HERMAN TROST & CO. 


Established since 1835. 
Nos. 48, 50, 52, and nd 54 Murray St., N.Y. 


FRENCH CHINA, DINNER 
AND TEA SETS. 


Crystal Table and Fancy Glassware. 


SEVRES, ROYAL DRESDEN, 
AND IMPERIAL BERLIN FINK PORCELAIN. 


VENETIAN GLASS ARTICLES, Etc. 


In Majolica, Falences, Palissy, and similar wares, 
an immense collection of Vases, Jugs, Flower- 
holders and Baskets, Flagons. Tankards, Pilgrim 
Botties, &c., &c., exact reproductions of antique 
models. These novel and very artistic articles are 
particularly appropriate as presents for vrnament- 
ing Parior, Dining-rovm, or Hall. 

New articles received daily from our houses in 
Paris and Limoges. 

PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


LANTERNS A AND STERKOP- 


H.T. ANTHONY & Broadway. N. ¥. 
opposite tas. Sterenece pes and Views 
rapbosen romos saad Frames. Albums 

Photoarap of Celebrities, Trans- 

parencies. (onvexs Glass, Phot 

| Awarded first ocremium at Vienes & Philadelphia 


New Cards. with name, Me. 25 Ex- 
tra Mixed, Wc. Geo. Reed & Nassau. NY 


40 


with name, 10 cts.. 
+ Nassau, N. Y. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


In order to protect the public against imposition 
and asa rebuket un-crupuious advertisers. the 
Jadges have xiven another cortifiente, dated July 
2, 1877. to Stetoway & Sons. as folle 

“ This is to certify that the ‘plano-fortes 
of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, comprising Cone 

and larlor, Grand, S re, and Upright, 
hibited by them at the Centennial E rpositien at 
Philadelphia in 1876, presented the greatest total- 
ity of excellent qualities and novelty of construc- 
tion, and in all points of excellence they received 
our highest average of points. and accordingly 
our unanimous opinion concedes to Messrs 
Steinway & Sona’ * Highest degree of excelle nee 
in all their atyles.’’ 

Extracts made and copied from the note-books 
of the exam'ning Judges: duly certified by them, 
reveal the significant fact that their ratings on 
each and every style of pianc‘ertes exhibited by 
Steinway & Sons were far above al: other com 
petiog ea bibitors, and reacheda 


GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
95 1-2 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96!! 
The next highest exhibitor’s average 
90 3-4 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 


The above certificates can be seen at Our ware- 
rooms. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


WAREROOMNS : 


STEINWAY HALL, . 


Nos. 109 and 111 E. 14th St., New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Agents 


AN OPPORTUNITY sak | Subscribers. 
COLE’S VOYACE OF LIFE, th 


‘fant master-pliece of the age. Youth, 
anbheod and Old Age. each 2 ft. x 2% ft.. engraved 
away with THE 
prs. Abbett arle. Pente- 
Miss Wilisru, ard host of others write fur 
it. Begins its seventh year with the highest rank 
as an undenuminationa! religicus, family ane 
monthly journal. Notes prenounced unequal- 
ed. The paper with the four engravings $'.50. with 
one engraving $1.2. Terms to Agents. etc., free. 


H. EARLE, RLE, 0 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
Salesmen wanted to sell our 

dea ore No peddling 

Expenses paid. Permacent em 


ment. address S. A. GRANT & CO, 
3, 4,62 & Home St., Ciocianad, O. 


Ladies kiceant 
Imitation hose 


Coral Set Breast- 


Imitation Ceral 
sleeve Buttous 
to match, 3 
cents per 
set.orthree 
sets for 
cents. Ele- 
gant Neck- 
Inces with 
Charme, 
$i each. W 
cents extra required on all Canadian orders, 

prepay postage. Extra inducements to 
pfs ents. BRIDE & CO.,, 11 Clinton 
e, New ork City. 


BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE !_22 
BETSEY BOBBET COME AGAIN! 


NEw BooK READY FOR AGENTS, 


Josiah Allen’s W ife: 
SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Send for circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
Hartford, Ct., Cion., O., Chicago. Newark, 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 


JRINGE 


The most intense an werful biow ever geal” 

the demon drink, by the veteran auth r, T. S 

Arthar 
pic’ ures ano he w it 


marvelous, OUR 
rar excel ali others Frices just reduced 25 per 
eeat!! Send for Hubbard Bros., Pub's, 
735 Sansom &St.. 


$5 to B10 a day to Wide Awake Agents. Sample 
and Catalogue free. R. L. Fietcher, li Dey &t,, N.Y. Y. 


Re: MARCH’S WORKS 


ole seme ‘Lite iu the Bible. 

r House. 
No books ever receives such 
universal epproval from the Pr-ss, Ministers and 
leading men everywhere. The choice reading, fine 
steel eourevingr, and superb bindings. make them 
welcome to every howe. sells all. Send 

for terms. Begin a prying b ess at once 
Be Ce Met DY & Cc on Phitadelpbia, Pa. Pa. 


catan gue. K. ‘Morris yeago, it. 


USEFUL PRESENTS, 


Boys and CIRLS 


Prebibities. 


te Agents sel'ing my 10 new 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
g Cards, Labels, mar clothing, 
FAMILY PRINTER compicte 


by matt, for $1, prints line; £3, 

3 lines ; Stines. DIAMOND PRINT- 
ESS ete outst for $7, 

DING £ CO, Fort: Sen Besten. 


De Your Own 


NO EXPENSE. except for per, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL ond 
Cards, Labels 


Tag:, 
ness Man should pen one. 


Dust 
Outfits from S$lup 


TU vestraied Catalegy 
GOLDING CO.,Monn Port- Hill Sq., Boston, 


avear. Agents wanted everywhere. Bus 
$95 ictly legitimate.Particulars free 
OBTH & Co., St. Mo. 
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Vou. No. 24. 


Vit and Wisdom. 


f WINCHELL tells a story of a stranger 
seeing an Irishman leaning against a 
post, watching a funeral procession 
coming out of a brick house at his side, 
when the following dialogue ensued: 

that a funeral ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Sir; I’m thinking that it is.”’ 

“ Any body of distinction ?”’ 

“T reckon it is, Sir.” 

** Who is it that died ?’’ 

“The gintleman in the coffin, Sir.”’ 


Mistress. ‘‘Come, Bridget, how much 
,onger are you going to be about filling 
chat pepper-box ?”’ 

BripGet (a fresh importation from 
where they don’t use pepper casters). 
‘‘Shure, ma’am, and it’s meself can’tsay 
how long it ‘ll be takin’ me to get all 
this stuff in the thing through the little 
holes in the top.” 


A GENTLEMAN, fond of good living 
refuses to start his colt for the “ two- 
year-old stakes,’’ on the ground that 
if he wins them they won't be worth 
the eating. 


THE society that cultivates friendship 
with animals might quote this fact: A 
litte Florida boy tamed an alligator to 
come to the shore and take food out of 
his hand; it became so fond of the boy 
that one morning the alligator took the 
food and the little Florida boy too. 


JupDGE (to prisoner, who has just es- 
caped conviction by the skin of his teeth). 
“You may go, Sir. But though justice 
absolves you, morality condemns you.” 

PRISONER. “Thank you. I always 
had a better opinion of justice than of 
morality.’ 


WANTED.—The name of the angler 
who fished for compliments in a sea of 
troubles. 


SOMEBODY says every failure is a step 
to success. This will explain why the 
oftener some men fail the richer they 
become. 


“Dip I not give youa flogging the 
other day ?” asked a school-master of a 
trembling boy. 

** Yes, Sir,” answered the boy. 

“Well, what do the Scriptures say 
upon thesubject?”’ 

“I don’t know, Sir,’’ said the boy, 
“except it is in that passage which says, 
‘It’s more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.’”’ 


Each number contains THIRTY TWO PAGES of 


reading, many fine Wood Cut I!lustrations, 
one COLORED PLATE. A beautiful Garcen M 
zine, printed on elegant paper, and full of inf: -« 
mation. In iFnglish and German. Price $1.25 a 
year: Five eopies, $5.00. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 
in ele pent cloth covers, $1.00. 


cents in paper covers ; 
ustrati ns, only 2 cte. 


atalogue. - - 300 


dress, JAMES VICK, Rochester, -¥. 
AGENTS WANTED jn every City 
and Town sell 


L’OTER. 


Takes out a Grease Spot, Paint or Stains from 
your Clothes, Stlks, Woolens, Cashmerea, etc., 
almost instantly, leaving no Stain or 
Smell, nor any harm t the Fabric. 


Large profits can be made by active men and 
women. Send for Circular and prices. 


Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St. 
Address 
BEECHER & CO., 
Lock Box 3395, 
New York City. 


J, B. & J. M. CORNELL, 


Plain and Ornamental 


IRON WORKS, 
‘39 to 143 Centre Street, New York. 


E. D. BASSFORD’S, 


Cooper Institute, New York City, 


New lilustrated Priced Catalogue 
is a book of fifty closely printed 
pages, quoting with the size, 
capacity and style the prices of 
about SIX THOUSAND items 
of Housefurnishing Hardware, 
China, Class, Silverware, Cutlery, 
Cooking Utensils, Table Ware, 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Coal 
Vases, Fire Sets and Stands, and 
every kind of goods for the fur- 
nishing of a house and table from 
the plainest for every day use to 
the richest and most elaborately 
decorated, all at prices a great 
deal below competitors’ figures, 
as will be seen by examination of 
Price List, which with illustrated 
catalogue is mailed free on receipt 
of 3c. stamp. Coods carefully 
boxed and shipped to all parts. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 


Cooper Institute, New York City. 
Please mention this paper. 


SEND FOR 


ll SAMPLES 


OF FABRICS, 
AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, TO 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO., 


THE FINEST CLOTHING HOUSE, 


818 & 820 Chesinut Street, Philadelphia. 


i?” Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
tunded, if goods are returned unwern in 
10 days. 

(Please say whet paper you saw this in. see 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME ? 


WE WILL PRINT IT on 100 of the finest quality 
Bristol Cards, and send free by mail for W cents; 
or with address for 50 cents. These are FIRST 
CLASS VISITING CARDs, elegantls printed on 
superior Bristol Stock. —_ ace not to be confound. 
ed with the commen things so generally 
advertised. SPECIMENS 3 AILED for a 3 cent 


GAS FIXTURES 


Gilt, Bronze, Decorative Porcelain, 
AND TO SPECIAL DESIGNS. 


FINE CLOCKS, 


In Brenze and Marble and Ornamental 
Breuzes. 


Architectural Church Fixtures, 


unsurpassed im variety and excelience, and 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 
of Artistic Designs and at Low Prices. 


Orders by correspondence or otherwise respect- 
fully solicited, to which most careful attention 
will be given 


MITCHELL, VANCE &CO.., 


S36 and S3S BRUADWAY, and 13th ST., 
Near Union Square, NEW YORK. 


and 25th Sts. and 10th 
Avenue, 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


CREAT BARCAINS 


DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


Glass and Fancy Articles. 


Dinner Set, Blue Dresden Pattern, $33. 
Decorated Tea Sets, $12. 
White French China Dinner Sets, 830. 
Decorated French China Dinner Sets, 
$30 to $95. 


HAVILAND FAIENCE 


FOR WEDDING GIFTS, &c. 


No. 147 Broadwav, New York. 
AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


Advertisers 
ournal 


Manutactory— 


~The most complete and reli k of the kind 
Pittsburg Gazette. — Sent free to all who advertise 

IMES BUILDING 


stamp. 
Address THE ALERT PRINTING CO., 268 12th | GCE 
Street, Suuth Brovklyn, N. Y. Dassed the lowest. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


SUCH 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Wigs, 


from 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal “Street two doors from Broadway, N., Y. 


BECAUSE, 


IT PAYS, 
importe direct from Purope ali his Haw Materia! 
has no exorbitant rents to pay in 


his where been esta 


cent tu c et of the 
UK 


satisfaction. 


the taah\ nadie up-town streets, but remains in 
to pay. These necessarily add 30 per 


e has blished ter 15 
p.—He bus no dressed and expensive te 


TH.—He supestncenés the manufacturing himself.so as to ensure and guarantee certain 


It is the Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 


Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement. Goods 


sent, C.O.D.. free of charge, subject to examination. 


if not approved can be returned at my expense 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENT 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


No. 73 ALLEN STREET, near GRAND, 


NEW YORK, 


Have on hand and are daily adding to their Extensive Stock a'! the destrabie and pleasing Articies for 


n of the Christmas Tree. 
ai 


tS? Don't furget the Number: 


Special inducements to Sunday-Schvols and Churches. 


73 ALLEN STREET, N.Y. 


Patentees fur the Combination Solid Ball, superwr to the Giass 


Send for Price- Last. 
Geo. Hirschberg. Agent. 


Work for Everybody with a Money Equivalent! 


$4,000 IS THE SUM TOTAL. 


On the first day of March, 1878, we will give away Four Thousand Dollars to the forty-one 
persons sending us the largest number of subscribers to our “* HOME AND FAHK™M’’ newspaper, 
after the following order (Clubs to be made up and sent in between this date and March 1, 1878): 


For the largest Clab, with money fer each name - - - 


$1,000 00 


For the 20 next largest Clubs, with money for each name, $100 — ent making 2,000 00 


For the 20 next largest Clabs, with money for each name, 


* HOME AND FARM ”’ is an 8-page paper. coutainin 
the taste of the general reacer. ele —! printed on clesr 
ery person who gets up a club and tails tu draw either one of the 
ONE PREMIU MS. will be entatied to 10 per cent of all moneys rent as a com mise- 


very low price of 5) cents « year. 


above FORTY 


sion, which amount: will be returned to them on demand after the 
st-office, county, or state, but 
fue. both of which will be duly credite” on a private book kept for 
ich book will nwt be open to the inspection of any "one until after the award of prem!i- 
h 15th we will publish the names of all entitied to premiums and amounts 


raisers are not confined to any one p 
with the money can be sent at a: 

the purpose, Ww 
ums has been made. Marc 


of same, together with the number of subecribers sent by each. 


KF. AVERY & SONS, 


free.on application. Address 


B. 


Home 


$50 te each, making 1,000 00 


$1,000 00 


fort ey columns of choice matter suited to 
ne white paper, published monthly at the 


rizes have been awarded. (Clud- 


ave unbounded tatitade. Names 


Club-bianks and sample coptes sent 


and Farm,’ LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


_ Just the thing for the Baby! 


The Combined WALKING, ROCKING, 
RECLINING, and Crib BABY-CHAIR. 
One of the most useful articles of 


jever i: vent A splendid H it@ay presen 
pecial terms now offered to For it. 
lustrated Cireular acd Price List. addre 


ERIE CHAIR CO., Enix, PA. 


T A —Greart inducements to agents and large 
, consumers. Send for price list to Japan 
Tea Tea Warehouse, 78 Barclay st., New York. 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


T PRIC 

White Porcelain Dinner Sets, me pieces. 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner “ets,complete. . 3000 
Fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces. 700 
Fine Gold. Rand . China Tea Sete, 44 vieces. 8 
Fine White French China Cups ‘a ucers, dos. 8? 
Toilet Sets. eces. decorated. me -dium 
AL US® FURNIBHIS or St 


Goods ue Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-iists mailed free 
OD application. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institut’, N.Y.City. 


Goods carefully sdlected and securely packed fur 
transportation free any charge. ntc. D. 
or P. 0. money orde 

Please mention where you saw this advertisement. 


Watches. Watches. Watches. 


THE ELECTRO GOLD WATCH CO.,. 
Ne. 117 Falte on ™t.. N. Vue are now offering 
their handsome Electro Gold Stem-windinge Wateh- 
esat Fifteen Dollars each. These Watches have 
all the latest improvements. requiring no key 
either for winding or setting the ‘bene ‘We are 
manufacturing a Key winding Watch, bunting 
case, gents’ aud ladies’ sizes. at Twelve Dellars 
each. These Watches have the very best anchor 
movements, and are warranted accurate and reli- 
able. The us! in all respecta in Dura- 
bility and me-keepirg to higher-priced 
Watches he Cases are made of Nicke! Compo- 
sition and Silver. with a thickness of Gold ‘utende 
and inside, by our new Electro process, which in- 
sures the Gold to wear from 5 to 10 years, and 
have the same ap nce as the finest Solid Gold 
Watches at one third the cost. They are packed 
in a handsome Moreces Case. and sent to any part 
of the country, O. D.. with of examin- 
ing before taking. Address F. MILLER & CO., 
117 Fulton Street. New York. P .O. Box 372%. 


A GREAT OFFER for HOLIDAYS ! 


We will during these HA P TIMES endtke 
HOLIDAYS ispose of 1 PIANOS 
ORGANS, of first-class at lower 
one for cash, or Inat ments, ‘han eve 
offered. PIANOS and 0 - 
GANS arethe BEST ADE warranted for 
Ill. Catal Mailed. Great in- 
ory fo the tra PIANOS, 7-octay 
1-3-octave, 150. ORGANS, + 
S; 4 atops, 853; stops, *65 
steps, 70; 10 ateps, 1 Lope, in 
order, and mot used a wear. a 
alf price. 


HORACE WATERS 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 40 East tan 
Street, New York. 


B. W. MERRIAM & CO. 


577 Broadway, New York, 


Manufacturers of and dealers ia 


Mirrors: and Fine Cabinet Work 


of every description, including 


MANTEL-PIECES, DOORS, AND 
TRIMMINGS, 
ALSO IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH AND GERMA 
Loo LASS PLATES 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


TECTION SATION, 
PRESER® 


SECURED FROM CONTAGION 


CRANE.BREEDE&COS 


METALLIC BURIAL CASES 
&- CASKETS. 


CHRISTMAS, 
NEW YEARS, 


BUY YOUR 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Spices, and Sugars 


OF THE WELL-KNOWN ESTABLISHMENT OF 


M. H. MOSES & CO.,, 
Nos. 717, 79 & 81 Vesey Street, 


NEW YORK. 
OPPOSITE WASHINGTON MARKET 


DON’T FAIL TO USE 


Massey's Revolving Shoe Hee! Protector. 


Warranted t» wear the heel even- 
ly on all sides, maintaining an 
upright tread io the Foot, and 
avoiding uneven wear of 
the = le and Upper. It 
doubles the durubility of 
hoes and te, saves 
expense of re »heeling, is 
Netscices, does uot Tire the Foot, and does sot 
“lip. No nalis to wear the carpet. can be attached 
byanyone. Twelve Sizes mede suitable for all 
Shoes and Boots. Samples, with Too! and Direc- 
tions for applying. sent post-paid, un roompt of # 
cts. Libera Gtesvant to the Trade. or- 
detiog send width of beel fur 

Massey 


way, ork 


First-Class Printers Materials. 


“Strong Silat” Cases, Cabinets, Cha 
ting Presses, etc. Biocas fcr Boaravers. 
stern Letters Mac 
VANDERBURGH LS & 
110 Fulton apd ana th Duteh *ta.. 


Beven-shot revolver 


REVOLVER FREE. 


dress J. BowN & SON, 136 & 18 


W ood st., Pittsburg 
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i= WEBSTER’S UNABRIDCED and the CHRISTIAN UNION three years to one subscriber or one year to three 
subscribers for Twelve Dollars, the price of the Dictionary alone. See the Christian Union Offer on page 526. 


— 


" EBSTER ifs the Great Nattonal Standard, and the editions in which he ts presented are numerous and varied enough to supply every 
requisite a Dictionary may be asked to fulfill.’.—Tue New YorK INDEPENDENT. 


DICTIONARY 


HE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD for the English Language, as is evidenced by the 
testimony of representative British and American Scholars and Writers. Its sale in this country 
is more than twenty times as large as that of any other Dictionary. 


“ The authority in the Government Printing office at Washington is Webster.” 

“ Webster’s Dictionary is still the standard at the Military Academy at West Point.” 

“The book has become indispensable to every student of the English langu 
courts look to it as of the highest authority in all questions of definition,”—C 


Waite, U.S. Supreme Court. 


| COLERIDGE, SMART, HORACE MANN, Presidents WAYLAND, Hopkins, Nott, 
WALKER, ANDERSON—more than Fifty College Presidents in all. 

e. The) The London Quarterly Review, the most eminent of English periodicals, said 
hi of Justice in a late article on English Dictionaries : “ Webster's Dictionary was published in 1828, 
and, of course, appeared at once in England, where successive re-editing Aas as yet kept if 


WwW armly recommended by BANCROFT, PreEscoTT, MoTLey, Geo. P. MARSH, HAL-| in the highest place as a practical Dictionary, As If STANDS IT IS CERTAINLY THE BEST 
LECK, WHITTIER, WILLIS, SAXE, ELInU BURRITT, DANIEL Wesster, Rufus CHOATE, H. PRACTICAL DICTIONARY EXTANT. 


FACTS AND FIGURES. 


We have said that the sale of Webster is an 20 to 1 in comparisen with the sale of any other Dictionary, which, if true, is the best possible proof of the standard character 
and universal popularity ofthe werk. In confirmation of the tact, please notice the statements below of THE LEADING BOUKSELLERS OF THE U.S,: 


Philadelphia, “ Feb. 19, 1874.—We think Detroit, Mich. 
rom 4 to 5 coptes of Worcester se but W ebater. "—Ri 


that we sel! 
every 100 of Webster. "—J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C 


HMOND & BACKUS 


more, Md., “Feb. 4, \8i4.—Our relative , 
Balti e, Md., a copy uf Worcester in the store since last edition of Charleston, *.C., “Feb. 14. 


sales of Webster's and Worcester’s Quarto Dic Webster was issued. No cali for it.’’—J 
& 


tionaries is abuvut 2oto!l In favor of ebster,—in 
regard School probably 20 to i. 


J.W. BOND Leuisville, 


sale* are at! 
(hicage, Iil.. Feb. 5. 1894.—We sell thousands —SHBKRILL. SON & CO. 


Richmond, Va., “Jan. 

Cincinnati. 0., “ Feb. 14, 1874.—We sold last | 2 Worcester tn i814. Many more of Webster. Prob- 
year 10,000 copies of Webster’s Smal! Dictionaries | ably 30 Webster's Primary to 1 Worcester’s Pri- 
and 30 Unabridged, In tne same time we seid 4) mary. pea KKE & RYLAND. 


of Webster annually. and perhaps «a few duzen of 
W orcester.”—JANSEN, MCCLUKG CO. 


Worcester's ane about smalier.’’—WiL- 
SON, HINKLE & 


Jan. 23, 1874.—Shouldsayour| savannah 


FOGARTIE 


Webster’ ate i of any other Dictionary.”—SAM 
“Jan. 2%, 1874.—The sales of 


“Feb. 4, 1874.—We gon none Nashville. Tenn., “Jan., 1874.—Our sales of Milwaukee Wis., “ Feb. 16, 1874.—Have sold 
CH Webster's acy, to since Jun. |, 187 Ww 

tionaries we se t 
Pittebura. Pa., Feb. 17, 1874.—Have never had | HUNTER & WARREN, oT prob- | hare ju he same iength of 


3. 106 ebater’s (Unabridged. We 

ter’s Unabridged.” —WEST 

1874.— We | Worcester. Mass , “Feb. 18, 1874.—We under- 
state it when we say we sell 100 Webster to 1 behest 

cester Unabridged. & PUTNAM 


uf Webster to | of Worcester.” | Webster's + By Dictionaries as compared with Portiand, Me., “Feb. 16, 1874. —Probably he 


» Isit.—Not more than | & 


Cleveland, 16, 1874.—In 1873 20 Web-| editions."—KNIGHT, ADAMS & C —J. & CO. 


ster’ — te lof Worcester’ s Quarto. Of School 
Dict s 500 Webeter to 10 of Worcester.’’— 
INGHAM, LARKE & CO. of 

Ind., “Feb. 15, 1874.—Our sales 
of Webster's Quarto Di 


MASON, BAKER 
cester'’s.”—JOEL WHITE 


portion of 150 copies to | of uy other kind, while | Dictsonaries during the past year have been in pro- | ster's Beh ool Dictionaries to | of 


of the smal er ones we sell about 500 cupies w 1.” | portion of 1, 
—~BOW EN, STEWART & CO & T. 


. BIDGOOD, 


Worcester’s are Wtol. We pr: bab! 
ster’s to 1 of Worcester's. "JO M. | times as 


Macon, ban “ Feb. 2, 1874.—We have sold during 
the past year not mre than 5 Worcester’s Un- Troy, N.V., “Feb. 16, pee —About 6 to 1 in 
abridged and perhaps 2 dozen Schoo! Dictionaries | fayor of Webster.’ "~W. H. YOUNG & BLAKE. 

Mases.. Feb. 14, 1874.—Fifty to one in| —of Webster's U we have sold nearly 
faver Beate: Webster, both Unabridged and Schoo! Ove Webster's School Dictionaries. 


“ Montgomery. Ala. “Jan. 24, 1874.—I sell 10 of 
w York, Feb. 14, 1874.—About 10 Aad. Webster's Unabridged to | of Worcester’s—of the 


selliot Web- to | of Worcester’s; four or fiv 
HiN ny of Webster's Schoo! edition as of 
Wesesster’ "BAILEY & NOYES. 


Buffalo, N.Y., Feb. 4, 1874.—120 Webster, not 
lof Worcester’s.”—H. H. OTIs. 


Rechester. N.V.—" Have sold | Worcester’s 
large Dictionary during and nearly 00 We 


School editions sell ly of Webster's to 1 of Wor-| 


victiopary are about In pro- "he ais, Mo., “Jan. 2, 1874.—Our sales of Mobile. Ala., Feb. 16, 1874.—I sell 100 of Web- Newarn. N.J..' sales of Web- 
W orcester’s. Of | ster’s Quarto Dictionary are about 75 copies per 
Webster to 12 of Worcester. $pe U pohetéaed 30 Webster to lof Worcester’s.""— | annum; of Worcester’s Quarto not more than two 


or three.”"—-MARTIN 8. DENNIS. 


*.* We have a ene: amount of similar testimony from smaller places, and in almost every case in the cities above mentioned other booksellers than those named have expressed 
themselves similarly, IT MAY BE HERE MENTIONED THAT SINCE THE DATE OF THESE LETTERS THE SALES BOTH OF THE QUARTO AND THE ABRIDGMENTS HAVE LARGELY INCREASED. 


ANOTHER THING. 


The unrivaled popularity of WersTER is also shown in the fact that the leading papers of 


the United States (with one exception, and it gives us great pleasure to be able to state that this exception is not based upon any want of 
appreciation of WEBSTER, as will be seen by reference to the testimonial at the head of this advertisement) seek it as a premium forclubs. This is a 
most appropriate illustration, because another Dictionary which claims to compete with Webster can be had for this purpose at a very much less price. 


Why WEBSTER is Rightfully the Standard. 


Ic is rightfully the Standard for the reasen that it ranks sll others in the fullness of its DEFINITIONS and ETYMOLOGIES, in the principles of PRONUNCIATION, 
and because where usage allows two forms of SPELLING Webster gives both. 


Definition. 

Far more frequently than for any other purpose, a Dic- 
tionary is consulted for DEFINITION, or to learn the true sig- 
nification and the different shades of meaning of a word. 
With a remarkable natural endow ment for expressing clearly 
in language bis own thought, and still further qualified by 
long continued and profound etymological research, and by 
practice. Dr. Webster stands confessedly pre-eminent. in 
both hemisphéres, in this most important department of En- 
«lish Lexicography. 


“ So far as I know, there is an unanimity of opinion that Dr. Web- 
ster’s is the BEST DEFINING DICTIONARY IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.”—HORACE MANN, late President of Antioch College, 
Secretary Maas. State Bad. Education, &c. 

“ The Definitions are given by a precise and ful! description, and 
not by a lovee collection of terms more or lessasynonymeus. We 
recommend it to all who desire to possess the MOST COMPLETE, 
ACCURATE AND RELIABLE DICTIONARY OF THE LANGUAGE.”— 
President WOOLSEY, late of Yale College, and others. 

“ Every scholar knows the value of a work which, in addition to 
its etymolugicai learnin has oone so much to enlarge our ac- 
qua‘otance with the Eng ish vocabulary, both by the number «f we 
words ano the accuracy and erient of definitions.’ '—Hon,. WM 
PRESCOTT, the Historian. 

“L hbave been in the hebit of using Dr. Webster's Dictionary for 
several ok past.in preference to all others, because it far i 
them al far as know, in giving and defining scientific terms 
President HITCACOCK. late of Amherst College. 

“The we of this book are sv accurate and fair wherever 
Catholre words are to be defined, that Lrespectfully s eat it snould 
be with Cathulics.”—B. B. PURCELL, A Kbishop. Cin- 
cinnati. 


NO OTHER DICTIONARY has sucha weight of authority, 
or is cited so frequently in Legislatures, Ceurts of Justice, 
or in determining the meaning of contracts, as Webster. 


“IT have tooked, so that I might not go wrong. at Webster's Dic- 
tionary, a work of the greatest learning. research aad ability.”— 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF EXGLAND. in 14 3. 

“The Courts look to it as of the highest authority tn all rc 
of definition.” JUSTICE WaITE, U.S. Supreme Court. 

“It has received the bighest commendations in the Courts of En- 

land. and ite definitions have been universally followed in the 

vurts of this country.”—ALBANY LAW JOURNAL, Ju y 10, 1875. 


More than 30,000 saptee have been placed in the Public Schools of the United States. 
ate Superintendents of Schools, and more than 50 College Presidents. 
More than tem millions of volumes of School Books are annually published in the United States, 


Reeommended by 34 


Etymology. 


“ That branch of philological science which treats of the 
history of words and grammatical forms, tracing out their 
origin. primitive significations, and changes of form and 
meaning,” self-evidently lies at the foundation of all correct 
English Lexicography ; and that Dictionary must be the best 
which is the most accurate and thorough in this department. 


-“ It was my oy | fortune to be a member of the family of Dr. 
C. A. F. Maho,in Berlin, while he was engaged in preparing the 
etymorogical work tn the revised edition. I cousider Webster's Dic- 
tionary the best ee suthori'y extant, in that depart- 
ment of our ~ f. EDWARD 8. JuYNES, Vanderbilt 
University. Nashville 


“Ip the last edition of £ Webater is included the best body of brief 
English by DR. of Berlin that age put to- 
yand consistentiy schoiarlike.”—N. A. REVIEW, 


8 surpassed a)! others in the departments of Etymol« 
end Definition. It follows, therefore, in our opinion. that wut the 
that either E ngland or America can boast.""—NAT. Q 


new Etymologies * * * the workis one 
which none whoread Or write can henceforward afford to dispense 
wea. ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


“In Etymology it surpasses any other.”"—-Geo BANCROFT. 


Pronunciation. 


President Porter, of Yale College, the editor of the last 
edition of the Unabridged, says of “ Principles of Pronun- 
ciation, originally prepared by Professor Goodrich, and elab- 
orated by Mr. Wheeler, with suggestions from able scholars,” 
that “a more thoroughly practical and satisfactory treat- 
ment of the subject, the editor confidently believes, cannot 
be found in the language.” The principles thus thoroughly 
and carefully elaborated, in their applicatién to each indi- 
vidual word, have also had taken into account, as the final 
law, the best usage of both hemispheres, the result of wide 
observation, correspondence, and a comparison with the labors 
of leading current English Lericographers. The claim of Web- 
steras high authority in this respect the public have fully 
recognized. 


AS AN EDUCATOR. 


Orthography. 

That what is known as Dr. Webster's system of Orthogra- 
phy, as now presented in his works, is generally accepted as 
the standard of usage in the United States, is shown by the 
following facts: 

‘a) By definite statements, over their own signatures; obtained 
from between one and two hundred prominent Dooksellersa:! over 
the country.io 1873-74, it appears that the sales of Webster’s Dic- 
tionartes were as 20 to | of those of any other Eng!'sh lexicographer, 
and this proporti pis belheved yet to continue. 

(5) More than ten million of copies of school bocks are anrually 
pulsenes in the United States adupting Webster as their genera! 
authority 

(c) The periodical and misce!laneous issues of the American press 
are in the same dtrectin. 

(d) More than Afty mi/Mons of Webster's Speier have been sold in 
this country, and it bas yet a regular dema 


ML this condition of things WILL CONTINUE seema evt- 
aen 


(a) From the intrinsic reasonableness of the system; ¢. g., the 
French woras chambre, cidre, entre.in conformity with their enlish 
pronunciation, have becume chamber, cider, enter. shail the few re- 
maining of the class continue to the anomaly of the 
old, ¢.. the French. orthography? y spell metre, & measore, 
with fre. but diameter, @ Mearure acr’ ss, ter? 

(b) As Pro feesor Soodrich has wel) said, ‘The tendencies of our 
‘onguege (in orthography) are to greater simplicity and broader 

alogies,’’ and this tendency is in nv wise like'y tu be reversed. but 
the demand. as indicated by public gatherings of learnesc men for 
this very object,and in both hemispheres, is for further progress 
in the same direction. 

It should be added, that where present good usage sanctions two 
forms of spelling the sume word, Webster's Dictionaries nw give 
ee e preferred one frst. The same rule is applied in pronun- 
clati.p 


IN OTHER POINTS, as its Vocabulary. Prenunciation, 
Synonyme, Pictorial Illustrations, Tables, etc., Webster has 
been universally commended as superior to all others. 


Special, 

The Unabridged has 4 pages of (Colored Plates, 3000 
Idustrations, 1840 pages ; and 10,000 Words and Mean- 
ings NOT FOUND IN OTHER DICTIONARIES. It contains ONE- 
FIFTH more matter than any otber, the smaller type giving 
much more ona page. Also nearly THREE TIMES the number 


of Illustrations. 


house in the country, so far as we are aware, has ever publicly recognized any other Dic- 
tlemary than Webster as its standard of orthography, with the single exception 
of the former publishers of another Dictionary ,—while in Etymology, efinitions, Illustrations, &c., Web- 


recognizing Webster as their general standard of orthography, while not a single school book publishing | ster stands unrivaled and alone, and is acknow edged by all as the Standard. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarte Uvabridged Dictionary,—3,000 Litustrations, over 114,000 Words in its Vocabularies. r 
naries. 


Words and meanings not in other Diction 
Natienal Pictorial lL! ustrated. 


ounting Heuse and Family Dictionary.—Crown vo. Lilustrated. Sheep. ‘betes 
ee p. 


cademic Dictlonary.—a ilhustrations, 


jommon =choeol Dictionary. 


High School Dictionary.—27 I!!ustrations. 


774 Lllustrations. 


onary.— 4 lliustrations. 
Varrous bindings. 
Army an bindings. 


Correspondence relating to Webster’s Dictionaries will receive prompt attention. Favorable terms will be given on the 


Abridgments when desired for introduction to Schools. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., | 


Address the Publishers, 


New York and Chicago, 


G. & C. MERRIAM, 


Svringfield, Mass. 
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